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4 HE MASS CANDLE, a sacramental conse- 
a! crated to the service of God, is rich in 
os religious symbolism, representing in its 
4 wax, the body of Christ; in its wick, His 
soul; and in its flame, His divinity; the 
ws “Light of the World.” 

D 

ssh In selecting candles for use in the Mass, it is fitting 
is that such consecrated objects should have in theme 
vs selves goodness and beauty. In wax and wick and 
Ws flame, Mass candles should reflect the reverence 
“a due to the things of God, and carry out the aims of 
mS the Church in blessing sacramentels for God's 









service. 





aa Each Will & Baumer mass candle 
—Purissima, Altar or Missa Brand 
—traditionally dimensioned in body, 
wick and flame—is clearly stamped 
and certified as to Beeswax content. 
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The Holy Father’s health 

The news that the Holy Father is not ill again, but 
merely tired, has relieved anxieties throughout the 
Catholic world. This assurance came from Dr. Ric- 
cardo Galeazzi-Lisi, Pope Pius XII’s personal physi- 
cian. He pointed out that the arduous life the Pope 
leads would exhaust anyone, and that “all the audi- 
ences he gives and the speeches he makes are hard 
work for one of his age.” His Holiness, who carries his 
78 years with extraordinary grace, has been setting 
himself such a pace that he has actually slowed down 
his convalescence. Urged to lighten his schedule, he 
still received some 5,000 pilgrims at a mass audience 
at Castel Gandolfo on Sept. 19, but omitted the ad- 
dress which he usually delivers on such occasions. 
For about ten minutes he stood on his courtyard bal- 
cony, waving to the people and giving his Apostolic 
benediction. The pilgrims were naturally disappointed 
not to have heard him speak, but they must have re- 
alized that no Pope in the long history of the Church 
has spoken to so many people—usually in their own 
language—as has the gracious Pius XII. He has won 
the heart of the whole world for his priestly charity 
and genuine concern for all human values. May God 
grant that his hand, so often raised to bless the City 
and the World, be strengthened with new vigor. 


Bigger deficit foreseen 

To a man of Treasury Secretary Humphrey’s cast 
of mind, the press conference he called on Sept. 14 
must have been a very sad and onerous duty. What 
he had to announce was an upward revision in the 
Administration’s estimate of the budget deficit for 
the present fiscal year. Last January, President Eisen- 
hower foresaw expenditures of $65.6 billion and re- 
ceipts of $62.7 billion, leaving a deficit of $2.9 billion. 
Now, says Mr. Humphrey, the Government expects 
to spend $64 billion and collect only $59.3 billion. 
That leaves a deficit of 4.7 billion. In explaining this 
widening gap, the Secretary noted that the Adminis- 
tration had lopped off about $3 billion from the $44.9 
billion it ticketed in January for national security. Al- 
most half this saving was nullified, however, by in- 
creased spending estimates for domestic programs, 
mainly housing and agriculture. For the decline in re- 
ceipts, Mr. Humphrey placed the chief blame on the 
$1.1-billion cut in excise taxes which Congress voted 
over Administration objections. He also mentioned a 
decline in corporation tax payments, which he at- 
tributed to an increase in competition. The fact is, 
of course, that the recession is the main cause of the 
prospective decline in Government receipts, and that 
while Congress did vote the excise cuts, it also ap- 
proved a much smaller reduction in the tax on dividend 
income than the Administration sponsored. Though 
respecting Mr. Humphrey’s devotion to a balanced 
budget, we are sorry to learn that in moving toward 
that objective the Administration has felt obliged to 
order still another reduction in spending for national 
defense. 
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Oppenheimer defended 
Officially, the story of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is 
a closed chapter in the annals of American security. 
But the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for Septem- 
ber refuses to shut the book without one last look at 
the chief documents, which it publishes along with a 
long article of appraisal by Prof. Harry Kalven Jr. of 
the University of Chicago’s Law School. In reviewing 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s decision of June 29 
to deny Dr. Oppenheimer access to restricted data, 
Dr. Kalven takes exception to the concurring opinion 
of Commissioner Thomas E. Murray. Calling it “fright- 
ening and irresponsible . . . for all its elegance,” Dr. 
Kalven declares that Mr. Murray is “free to philoso- 
phize about loyalty, but not when a man’s career and 
reputation are crucially at stake.” We should have 
thought such a juncture precisely the time to draw 
the very distinctions made by Mr. Murray: 
... the substance of loyalty does not reside solely 
in feeling or sentiment. It cannot be defined 
solely in terms of love. .. . The American citizen 
recognizes that his government, for all its imper- 
fections, is a government under law, of law, by 
law; therefore he is loyal to it. 
The Chicago professor thinks M-. Murray’s judgment 
of disloyalty too harsh for one who was merely “some- 
what careless about security.” 


...- without meeting the issue 

Mr. Murray did not find Dr. Oppenheimer disloyal 
according to the conventional, emotional definition of 
loyalty, or even one which might suffice in non-sen- 
sitive governmental positions. The whole point of 
Mr. Murray’s opinion was that atomic secrecy had, as 
it were, added a new dimension to the loyalty of 
citizens entrusted with official information about it. 
Instead of meeting this new standard, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer stubbornly insisted on following his own lib- 
eral judgment rather than the objective norms of 
security regulations (AM. 7/17, pp. 390-1). Mr. Mur- 
ray, we believe, took a defensible position in finding 
him disloyal under these new circumstances. 


Equal opportunity is good business 

When you do business with the United States 
Government, you find in your contract a clause in 
which “*’. ntractor agrees not to discriminate against 
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any employe or applicant for employment because of 
race, religion, color or national origin.” In 1953 the 
clause affected 6 million Government contracts total- 
ing some $40 billion, thus bringing millions of Ameri- 
cans in every trade and occupation under its direct 
protection. The President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, of which Vice President Nixon is the chair- 
man, has the job of seeing that the clause is enforced. 
It receives complaints of discrimination, advises con- 
tracting agencies, encourages educational programs 
against job discrimination, and cooperates with State, 
municipal, private and voluntary agencies for these 
ends. “Quietly but persistently” (in words President 
Eisenhower addressed to the committee greeting its 
brochure, Equal opportunity is good business) the 
members have been at work, “with heartening success, 
on employment problems which over the years have 
become charged with emotion and distorted by preju- 
dice.” They have likewise gathered a mass of testimony 
in their favor from top businessmen and labor leaders. 
As John L. McCaffrey, president of the International 
Harvester Company, observes, a program of employ- 
ment integration “is not only good business for the 
company, but contributes to the economic welfare of 
each community in which . . . plants are located.” The 
committee’s experience testifies to the homely truth 
that the soundest economy is one that respects obvious 
natural rights. 


Negro farm school in the South 

Without agricultural secondary training there is little 
hope of either preserving or building up a Catholic 
rural life. To start such a school, and still more to 
carry it on, demands a tremendous act of faith. In the 
more prosperous parts of the United States, the pro- 
posal meets with the complicated problems involved 
in the high capital expenditures required to build the 
plant and acquire the necessary equipment, plus the 
high costs of operation. Then there isn’t much demand 
for such schooling. The most hopeful field for a Catho- 
lic agricultural high school lies in the poorer and more 
strictly agrarian regions, such as the Deep South, 
where it can be the basis of real mission work while 
fulfilling a vocational function. Rev. M. Andrew 
Lawrence, of the Missionary Servants of the Blessed 
Trinity, is a Bayonne, N. J., man who combines such 
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a faith with a sense of practical opportunity. At Cam- 
den, in Madison County, Mississippi, in an exception- 
ally underprivileged area, Father Andrew developed 
the Sacred Heart Agricultural School for Negroes, as 
part of the Missionary Servants’ mission for whites and 
Negroes alike. The school has an enrolment of some 
360 Negroes being trained for life on the land, and is 
accredited by the State of Mississippi with an A-plus 
rating. Only partially insured, the school was totally 
destroyed by fire last month, along with its precious 
lending library of 4,800 volumes. Father Andrew and 
the pastor and principal of the Sacred Heart mission, 
Rev. Francis X. Toner, M.S.SS.T., are conducting from 
mission headquarters (P. O. Box 30, Silver Spring, 
Md.), a campaign for rebuilding the school. Judging 
by past achievements, they stand a good show of 
success. 


Marian Year at the museum 

The Marian Year is not going to pass unnoticed by 
New York’s majestic Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Fifth Avenue. Arranged especially for the Marian an- 
niversary, an attractive exhibition of art treasures por- 
traying events in the life of our Lady will be on view 
there until Oct. 17. It is a gracious little collection of 
20 works by artists of Italy, France, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Holland and Austria. They tell the life-story of 
Our Blessed Mother, beginning with a Limoges enamel 
of the 16th century which depicts her early education 
at the knee of St. Anne, and ending with a 15th-cen- 
tury illumination in which she is being crowned Queen 
of Heaven. In the charming Flemish painting of Joos 
van Cleve, Our Lady is holding her infant Son while 
both of them listen to St. Joseph, who, wearing spec- 
tacles and a wide-brimmed straw hat, is reading to 
them out of a book. There is a graceful 15th-century 
marble relief from Florence, the work of Agostino di 
Duccio, which delicately portrays the return of the 
12-year-old Jesus with His Mother after she had found 
Him with the doctors in the Temple. A glass case on 
a pedestal stands in the middle of the exhibition room. 
Inside is a little statue of the Immaculate Conception. 
She is standing atop the world and her foot crushes 
the head of a monster serpent. This appropriate statu- 
ette, created in 1780 by an unknown German master 
for the Fulda porcelain factory, is on special loan from 
the collection of Judge Irwin Untermyer. We admire 
the judge’s good taste, as well as that of the museum 
for remembering to surround it with blooming rose 
vines. If you are in New York, be sure to visit the ex- 
hibition—on the second floor, in the north wing. 


Comic-book “czar” and code 

The comic-book industry has taker the plunge. We 
suggested last week (“Scary comics are scared,” AM. 
9/25, p. 606) that a first step in the elimination of the 
crime-and-horror book might well be the appointment 
of a “czar” who would administer a strict code of 
ethics to guide the industry. On Sept. 16 the industry 
set up the Comics Magazine Association of America. 
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It announced the appointment of New York City Judge 
Charles F. Murphy as administrator of a code now 
being drawn up. Under a budget of $100,000 a year 
for two years, the Judge will begin his work on Oct. 1. 
He has been pledged full support from all branches 
of the industry, and is now assembling a group of ad- 
visers and also paid inspectors to examine all material 
before publication. All publications by association 
members will bear a prominent seal of approval. If a 
member does not abide by the judge’s decisions, ex- 
pulsion from the association and loss of the seal will 
follow—and, one hopes, loss of readership. Two dis- 
turbing facts were in evidence at the press conference 
which launched the new plan. First, three publishers 
(Classics Illustrated, Dell and William Gaines), who 
account for twenty-five per cent of all comics pub- 
lished, have not joined. Second, instead of facing the 
problem frankly, the publishers were at great pains 
to minimize the effects of the crime-and-horror comics 
and the amount of this stuff they had individually put 
out. It was always “the other fellow.” But perhaps 
some start has been made. We wish the administrator 
and the code all possible success. 


Monroe scene: New York’s disgrace 

An old Belgian Jesuit used to counsel priests never 
to preach on two subjects: women’s attire and the 
Apocalypse of St. John. A priest, he contended, un- 
derstands neither. An exception might be made for 
what we consider the disgraceful shooting of a scene 
for The Seven Year Itch on the sidewalks of New York 
at 2 A.M. Sept. 15. Marilyn Monroe stood over a mid- 
town subway grating, before a crowd of 1,500 gawk- 
ers magnetized by the advance publicity, while a 
portable blower billowed her skirts skyward some 15 
times. Hearst’s Journal-American front-paged its 
7x9% inch picture of this over-age adolescence. The 
Herald Tribune, which usually maintains good taste, 
published the same picture. So did the tabloids. The 
Times, of course, gave the thing a miss. So did Scripps- 
Howard’s World-Telegram, we are glad to say, at least 
in our edition. The WT has gone in heavily for cheese- 
cake, however, for some time past... . It is hypocrisy 
for the secular press to deplore adolescent sex crimes 
and still publish such pictures. It is also hypocrisy 
for the American public to deplore adolescent sex 
crimes and still want to see such pictures published. 
There is more than one way to subvert our free so- 
ciety. Even the Daily Worker doesn’t publish sexy 
pictures which help erode the moral basis of American 
democracy. And how come New York City officials 
permitted this well-advertised flouting of public mor- 
als on its sidewalks? As for Miss Monroe’s husband, Joe 
DiMaggio, who married her outside the Church, it 
was pitiful to have the former Yankee Clipper among 
the ogling onlookers. If the producers of the film 
think this scene is going to make The Seven Year Itch 
a bonanza, we wish them ill luck. Let’s hope they cut 
it before the film appears. Otherwise they are looking 
for trouble. 


Sisters for the aged 

Since 1900 the number of Americans over 65 years 
of age has increased fourfold to a new high of 14 
million. A host of new social and personal problems 
stem from this rapid growth of the aged population. 
The new science of gerontology and new public and 
private agencies have grown up to cope with them. 
One of the earliest groups in the field, the Congrega- 
tion of the Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm, 
celebrated its 25th anniversary Sept. 21 with a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
City. Cardinal Spellman presided. In 1929, Mother 
Angeline Teresa and seven companions, at that time 
Little Sisters of the Poor, received permission to set up 
a new religious community for special work with the 
growing mass of middle-class aged, people wlio could 
pay their own way and wanted living accommodations 
more like what they were used to than those provided 
in existing homes. From the first home for the aged set 
up in New York in 1931 the work has expanded into 
eight States and Washington, D. C., with 20 homes. 
The new religious community has grown to 850 mem- 
bers. They set out to establish middle-class community 
type residences, encouraging the guests to maintain 
their independence and keep up their social contacts 
in the community. Cardinal Spellman dedicated New 
York’s Mary Manning Walsh Home, with its advanced 
rehabilitation and recreational programs and its up-to- 
date geriatric clinic, in 1952. It is one of the finest in- 
stitutions of its type in the world, great tribute to the 
adaptability of the Church and to the first community 
of religious to specialize in the new field of geriatrics. 


Curious attitude on news reporting 

People naturally attach great importance to what- 
ever data we get on Red China. Such data should 
accordingly be reported critically. John Ridley, corre- 
spondent for the London Daily Telegraph, recorded 
in the N. Y. Times Magazine for Aug. 29 what he had 
learned on his Attlee-trip visit to Anshan, Manchuria. 
The Red officials there told him its blast furnaces 
were gifts of the USSR. In the NYTM’s Sept. 19 issue, 
however, an American who had worked at Anshan, 
1940-1943, wrote that American and German firms 
had built the furnaces. The Times’ reply—that Mr. 
Ridley “carefully attributed the statement to Chinese 
officials’—shows a curious attitude. We'll wager it 
could have found out who built them. Whenever Red 
officials claimed credit for anything Britons had done, 
Mr. Ridley “carefully” contradicted their version. In 
our opinion, foreign correspondents and (as in this 
case) their editors should always try to get the facts 
whenever they suspect propaganda, not pawn it off. 


British unions anti-Communist 

Reading day-by-day news reports of the recent con- 
vention of the British Trades Union Congress at Brigh- 
ton, one might easily gain an impression that the 
Communists cut a much bigger figure in British labor 
than is really the case. A resolution favoring West 
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German rearmament, which the Communists strongly 
opposed, was passed, although by a relatively small 
margin of 455,000 in a total vote of 7,699,000. Actually, 
the balloting on this issue was no test of Communist 
strength in TUC. Opposition to West German rearma- 
ment is widespread in Britain. On this issue many non- 
Communist unions voted against the TUC leadership. 
On the other hand, the balloting on a resolution calling 
for discussions between the anti-Communist Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the 
Moscow-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions 
did furnish a real test of Communist strength. That 
Red proposal was soundly beaten by a vote of 5,986,- 
000 to 1,886,000. Though no indication of Communist 
power in British unionism, the vote on arming the 
West Germans was, from an American viewpoint, very 
disturbing. It suggested the possibility that at its forth- 
coming convention at Scarborough the British Labor 
party might reverse its stand in favor of West German 
rearmament. Hitherto Messrs. Attlee and Morrison 
have been able to rely on the nearly solid support of 
the preponderant trade-union section of the party. If 
almost half that support is lost, the vote on West 
German rearmament at the coming convention will be 
very close. Should it be negative, the whole issue would 
become hopelessly involved in party politics. 


Mission de France 
The recent Apostolic Constitution Omnium Ecclesi- 
arum of Pope Pius XII gave the Mission de France a 
new charter. The Mission of France, which is quite 
distinct from the priest-worker movement, was founded 
as an experiment in 1941 by the Assembly of French 
Cardinals and Archbishops. Its purpose was to aid in 
evangelizing certain rural and urban areas where 
priests are badly needed. In summarizing the new 
charter, Osservatore Romano for Aug. 29 says that the 
Holy Father declared the experiment a success and 
congratulated the hierarchy on their diligence and 
zeal for this field of the apostolate. He said: 
Without abandoning the old and traditional forms 
of the apostolate, they have not feared to try out 
new and audacious methods which might better 
correspond to the conditions of contemporary life. 
The Mission of France will now be a distinct diocese 
or prelature nullius. Its seminary will be located in 
the ancient abbey town of Pontigny. Commenting on 
the new charter granted to the mission, Achille Cardi- 
nal Liénart of Lille, who heads the episcopal com- 
mittee on the mission, told its priests: 
No one can serve the Church according to his own 
fancy. She has the words of eternal life and one 
can cooperate in her divine work only by entering 
fully into her views and by loyally following her 
instructions and laws. 
The Catholic world, so often indebted to France for 
her spiritual leadership, will prayerfully follow the 
progress and success of the Mission de France in the 
days ahead. It is a milestone in the history of the 
Church in France. 
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AFL AND STEELWORKERS MEETINGS 

This being an election year, even politicians who 
insist that there is no such thing as a labor vote were 
keeping a careful eye last week on the progress of 
two great labor conventions. What they saw, both at 
Los Angeles, where the AFL was holding its 73rd 
annual meeting, and at Atlantic City, where the United 
Steelworkers had convened, was calculated to gladden 
Democrats and sadden Republicans. So sweeping was 
AFL criticism of the Administration that Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell omitted the customary bromides in 
his address to the convention and bluntly accused the 
delegates of being unfair to the GOP. 

Apart from politics, three items in the AFL execu- 
tive council’s annual report attracted special attention. 
The first was a demand that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act be amended to raise minimum wages to $1.25 an 
hour and to provide for overtime pay after 35 hours 
a week. (The present minimum is 75 cents and over- 
time begins now after 40 hours.) This demand reflects 
both the higher price level in the postwar era and 
steady gains in the productivity of American industry. 

Equally newsworthy was the council’s belligerent 
statement on foreign policy. The AFL leaders deplored 
the “deterioration” in the fortunes of the free world, 
referred to the Geneva conference as “a major Munich- 
like disaster,” demanded an increase rather than a re- 
duction in U. S. defense spending and called for a 
ban on all trade with the Soviet bloc. This thoroughly 
uncompromising attitude toward the Communist pow- 
ers, which is not shared by the dominant policymakers 
in either the Republican or Democratic party, must 
be very confusing to the Kremlin. According to Marx- 
ist dogma, Wall Street, not organized labor, should be 
sparking the drive for bigger armaments. 

The third notable feature in the council’s report was 
some plain speaking on the subject of union welfare 
funds. As the AFL convened, both the Senate and 
House labor committees were engaged in probing 
these funds, and New York State had just concluded 
a headline-making investigation. There is no doubt 
that most AFL leaders are every bit as disgusted with 
abuses in this field as is the public. As has already been 
made clear to Senator Irving Ives, chairman of the 
Senate labor committee, they intend to place no ob- 
stacle in the way of sincere Government investigations. 

By the time the Steelworkers assembled in Atlantic 
City, rumors were flying all over the place that Presi- 
dent David McDonald was ready to lead this million- 
member union out of the CIO. Whatever his real in- 
tentions are, it may be significant that Mr. McDonald 
has made no move to squelch these stories. Rather, by 
pointed remarks about ideological differences in U. S. 
labor, and in other ways, he has seemed to encourage 
them. It is by no means certain, however, that the 
membership shares his ill-concealed antipathy toward 
Mr. Reuther and the CIO. The picture should become 
clearer by the time the convention adjourns. 

B. L. M. 
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Coming back to Washington after an absence of a 
few weeks was like wandering into a summer resort 
in November. Everybody had left town. The President 
tarried in the Far West, making up his mind how 
much political activity he will undertake. The Vice- 
President was stumping all over. The Cabinet was 
vacationing or on the hustings, or, in the case of that 
incredible traveler, Secretary Dulles, working hard all 
over the world. One-third-plus-two of the Senators 
were campaigning, and the rest helping out their col- 
leagues. All Representatives were hard at it, too. 

Even the usual contacts in Government agencies, 
in these days of the Hatch Act and its tightened 
amendments forbidding their employes political ac- 
tivities, were inclined to be mum. Indeed, in election 
years, I have had close friends refuse, politely or 
bluntly, to answer my innocuous questior ; about the 
prospects of this or that candidate. 

There is therefore nothing left for a returning ob- 
server of politics to do but speculate. So far as I can 
see, the big question is how much influence the Presi- 
dent will have on the fortunes of this or that Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in his own locality. 
Some of these candidates, how many is not obvious, 
are running for Eisenhower. So are a number of Dem- 
ocrats. Most of the former seem to be on their own 
on local issues. Baseball men say that most batters 
keep looking for a signal from the bench until they 
are at a count of two balls and two strikes—whether 
to “take” or hit—but after two strikes they are “on 
their own.” This seems to apply to some hundred can- 
didates for re-election to Congress, There are two 
strikes on too many of them. 

It has been said that only once “in this century” 
has the President’s party gained seats in Congress in 
an off-year, i,e., when the President is not running. 
That exception was in 1934, when Roosevelt’s party 
gained 5 seats in the House, where he already had a 
crushing majority. The “rule” was even more rigid in 
the 19th century. I have taken the trouble to look up 
the off-year congressional elections since Lincoln’s 
second year in office. In every case, under Republicans 
or Democrats, the incumbents lost seats, ranging from 
five to twenty per cent. And of course, both Hoover 
and Truman lost control in off-years. 

This year, the margin of safety is so narrow that 
political observers will be closely watching to see if 
the “rule” will undergo its second exception in 92 
years. In both houses of Congress, the odds are against 
an increase of Republicans, of course. The President’s 
popularity may decide the question, depending on 
whether people are still enthusiastic or merely tepid. 

WiFrp Parsons 


Richard L-G. Deverall (“Japanese girls strike for re- 
ligious freedom,” Am. 9/18) writes from Tokyo that 
the 106-day Omi Silk strike was settled Sept. 17, “with 
a wonderful victory for the union.” It was the longest 
strike in Japanese labor history. The AFL sent $500 
and the CIO $1,000 to help the Japanese women win 
recognition of their right to be treated as human 
beings. What turned the tide was the intervention of 
the banks having large investments in Kumajiro Nat- 
sukawa’s feudalistic firm. Mr. Deverall terms the young 
women’s victory over the silk tycoon “terrific” for the 
future of free trade unionism in Japan. 

p> For the first time in history a special institute 
will be opened in Rome where women religious may 
study theology, Scripture, canon law and other sacred 
sciences. The Roman Institute of Sacred Studies “Re- 
gina Mundi” will be inaugurated Oct. 15. At least 80 
sisters from 15 countries and representing 25 different 
communities will be in the first enrolment. Instruc- 
tion will be in four languages—Italian, English, Span- 
ish and French—by a staff of 35 priest-professors. The 
institute is open to women religious, members of secu- 
lar institutes and others “who are consecrated to a life 
of perfection and apostolate.” The diploma granted 
after three years confers the ecclesiastical right to 
teach religion in any school or college in any part of 
the world. 

pm A campaign by the Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce to have a “right to work” law passed in 
Missouri was condemned by the Social Action Com- 
mittee of St. Louis Archdiocese as “clearly opposed 
to Catholic principles concerning the rights of labor 
and management,” according to a Sept. 17 NC dis- 
patch. Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans 
made a similar protest against the “right to work” law 
of Louisiana (Am. 8/7, pp. 455-56). 

p> In its issue of Sept. 18 the Pilot, weekly paper of 
the Boston Archdiocese, carried a special supplement 
commemorating its 125th year of publication. The 
first issue, called then The Jesuit or Catholic Sentinel 
was published Sept. 5, 1829 by Bishop Benedict J. 
Fenwick, S.J., of Boston, who was also the first editor. 
p> NC News Service reported on Sept. 16 the death 
in Oxford, England, of Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., 77, 
outstanding English biblical scholar. He was general 
editor, along with the late Fr. Joseph Keating, S.J., 
editor of the Month, of the scholarly Westminster 
edition of the Bible. To this Fr. Lattey contributed 
the books of Daniel, Ruth and Malachy, the Psalms, 
the Acts of the Apostles, Romans, I Corinthians and 
Thessalonians. He was author, besides, of more than 
a dozen books on biblical, ascetical and dogmatic 
topics. C. K. 
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Nine-power conference 


In London the representatives of nine nations are now 
trying to start on its slow progress up the hill the great 
stone that rolled to the bottom when France turned 
down the European Army Treaty. The British con- 
voked a nine-power conference for September 28 for 
the purpose of discussing a new way to rearm Ger- 
many. The basis of the negotiations is the plan which 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden proposed in his 
recent tour of West European capitals. This envisages 
revision and extension of the Brussels pact of 1948, 
originally drawn up, paradoxically, as a defense 
alliance against German aggression. The British hope 
this formula will ease the entry of West Germany 
into Nato on terms acceptable to both France and 
Germany. 

How far the participating states are able or willing 
to retrace their previous advances towards European 
military integration is a question no one really can 
answer. Theoretically, there is much common ground. 
Premier Mendés-France has recognized that Ger- 
many’s military potential must be harnessed for the 
defense of Western Europe. Chancellor Adenauer, 
on the other hand, has declared that no plans for 
European military integration are thinkable without 
the willing participation of France. It would therefore 
seem that sufficient agreement exists in principle to 
make possible a practical alternative to EDC. 

In reality, however, both Mendés-France and Aden- 
auer face political situations at home which put span- 
ners in the wheels of an accord. The setback to the 
Bonn coalition in the recent Schleswig-Holstein elec- 
tions was a sharp warning that the Chancellor’s pres- 
tige had slumped as a result of the failure of his EDC- 
based foreign policy. It has become a political neces- 
sity for Dr. Adenauer to demand full German sover- 
eignty and admission to Nato. 

As for France, its Premier can kill EDC but he 
cannot, it seems, win approval for any workable alter- 
native. The fear of German rearmament, cleverly in- 
tensified by French Communist propagandists, seems 
greater in France than the fear of Soviet aggression. 
The EDC supporters in the National Assembly have 
served notice that the Premier will have no majority 
for any proposal envisaging the admission of West 
Germany into Nato or the reconstitution of an inde- 
pendent German army with its own general staff. 
Mendés-France’s speech at Strasbourg to the Council 
of Europe’s Consultative Assembly showed he was 
well aware of their position. So at London he cannot 
offer what Germany now holds essential. 

What position does the United States take in. this 
conflict of internal policies which has all the poten- 
tialities of a deadlock between France and Germany? 
When Mr. Dulles by-passed Paris on his recent visit 
to Bonn and London he gave fair warning that the 
United States will not wait much longer for France 
to agree to German rearmament. Indeed, we are 
strongly tempted to go ahead without her. 
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If we could afford to ignore France, the London 
conference would be a diplomatic “breeze.” The 
trouble is that we cannot. Her geography makes her 
cooperation decisive in the defense of Western Europe. 
This explains why one British comment described Mr. 
Dulles’ snub to Paris as an “amazing ineptitude.” 

Yet Mr. Eden will have his problems with Mendés- 
France too. The French Premier wants more British 
commitments on the Continent. Such guarantees, bal- 
ancing German participation, would greatly aid him 
at home in putting a good front on any agreement he 
enters into on German rearmament. Britain, however, 
has opposed such commitments, partly because of her 
traditional balance-of-power role on the Continent, 
partly because of her Commonwealth relations. 

There is nothing very new in this situation except 
the German demand for sovereignty. How costly fur- 
ther delay will be depends on Russia’s intentions. 
What they are, vis-d-vis Europe, nobody knows. 


UN Assembly’s agenda 


The 9th General Assembly came to order at United 
Nations headquarters in New York on September 21 
with a “minute of silent prayer or meditation,” to cite 
the official agenda. It then plunged into a program 
embracing fifty-four issues on the regular agenda, plus 
thirteen on the supplementary list. This will keep the 
delegates of the sixty member states busy for at least 
two and perhaps three months. 

It is impossible to attempt a detailed description 
of all these issues. All of them, directly or indirectly, 
remotely or proximately, concern world peace. Three 
of the more important areas can be singled out: po- 
litical questions, economic issues and dependent area 
problems. 

Among the political questions facing the Assembly 
the one most important is that concerning the regula- 
tion, limitation and reduction of armed forces and 
armaments. Last year private negotiations were car- 
ried on in London between a few major powers (in- 
cluding the Soviet Union). The results of those nego- 
tiations were not very positive. The Assembly must 
now determine the next step towards this long-sought 
goal. 

Another political issue is the admission of new mem- 
bers. It will be a great achievement and mean much 
to the morale of the organization if the deadlock on 
membership can be resolved in this session. The po- 
litical contradictions between the various blocs yield 
little hope. 
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On the economic side, the long-term problem of 
helping underdeveloped countries is presented under 
the form of financing, land reform and technical as- 
sistance. Various projects to these ends are under con- 
sideration. Of particular interest are the two draft 
covenants on human rights which the Economic and 
Social Council has reported back to the assembly. 

In the so-called dependent areas over which the 
United Nations has a special charge live 170 million 
persons. The progress being made by these peoples 
towards political and social maturity will be reviewed 
in the course of this session. This problem area has 
always been followed closely by non-governmental or- 
ganizations enjoying consultative status with the 
United Nations, including Catholic agencies, on ac- 
count of the many moral issues at stake. 

The new General Assembly does not promise to be 
a very spectacular one. For one thing, some of the 
most important foreign ministers will not be able to 
take part personally on account of the London con- 
ference on German rearmament. Few of the agenda 
items are new or destined to reach definitive solution 
at this session. Yet there is no doubt that for many 
millions of people, particularly those living in what 
used to be called colonial areas, the United Nations 
commands a prestige not shared by any foreign state. 
Experience has shown that the United Nations can 
achieve good results where the efforts of individual 
nations encounter only suspicion and resistance. 

For many Americans the United Nations may seem 
a feeble institution we could well dispense with. In 
reality, part of the prestige our nation enjoys in the 
free world stems from our generous cooperation with 
the work of the United Nations. 


UN bars Red China 


If Soviet delegate Andrei Vishinsky treated the UN 
General Assembly to an ineffectual discourse in his 
opening-day tirade on the subject of the “Kuomintang 
clique” last September 21, much of the credit must 
go to the foresight of U. S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. In anticipation of Mr. Vishinsky’s motion 
to replace the present UN representatives of China 
with those of the Mao regime, the United States del- 
egation had circulated a devastating compilation of 
Chinese Communist crimes against international law 
and order. This indictment and some behind-the- 
scenes diplomatic spade-work resulted in a 43-to-11 
vote (6 countries abstained) in favor of the Lodge 
motion to postpone discussion of the issue until 1955. 

The statement issued by the U. S. delegation listed 
39 Chinese Communist “warlike acts,” beginning with 
the shelling of a British steamer on July 20, 1950 and 
ending with the callous shooting down of a British 
commercial plane last July 22. Twenty-seven of the 
incidents involved Britain. The United States, Den- 
mark, Panama, Norway, France and Portugal were the 
victims of Red Chinese brutality in the remaining 


twelve. Altogether, 29 Americans and Britons lost their 
lives. 

Never in the protests that followed these assaults 
has Red China conducted herself in a manner be- 
fitting a government which merits international friend- 
ship or respect. She has given no indication of re- 
forming her policy of international terrorism and 
flagrant disregard for the rights of other countries 
or their nationals. 

That, however, is old stuff by this time. The pity 
is that the vote keeping Red China out of the UN 
at least for another year has to be influenced by this 
constant spelling out of atrocities. The indictment cir- 
culated by the United States delegation should be 
superfluous at this stage, since Red China is still tech- 
nically at war with the organization she is desirous 
of entering. She has been termed an aggressor by that 
very organization. It is hardly realistic, despite Mr. 
Vishinsky’s pleas for realism, that an invitation to Red 
China to sit in the council of nations which, by Charter 
definition, are “peace-loving,” should even be con- 
sidered. 

The UN vote and several of the speeches on Am- 
bassador Lodge’s resolution nevertheless provided 
something of a revelation. There is strong indication 
that if Red China persists in her present course of flex- 
ing her muscles in the direction of the free world, a 
good many nations, now of dubious mind on the ques- 
tion of Red China, will become as militantly opposed 
to a UN seat for the Mao Government as is the United 
States. 

Britain’s Sir Pierson Dixon, for example, cast his 
vote on the side of the angels with the remark that, 
though Britain recognizes Red China, it would not 
be in the interests of the UN to admit her at this time. 
Richard G. Casey, Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, made the most pungent statement of the day 
when he advised Mr. Vishinsky to the effect that, if 
he would spend as much time instructing Red China 
on the UN’s requirements for its members as he has 
in speaking for her admission, he would be of far 
greater service to the UN and Red China. 

Such remarks make it abundantly clear that Red 
China is not being refused admission into the family 
of nations merely because the United States is op- 
posed. The reasons are basic ones which only good 
faith on the part of Peiping can remedy. 


Protestant social code 


All God-fearing citizens, concerned, as they must be, 
over the ravages of secularism, will welcome the state- 
ment on social and economic life which the General 
Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. approved on September 15. This state- 
ment emphasizes once again that the major religious 
groups in this country, despite dogmatic differences, 
are largely agreed on the application of religious and 
moral principles to socio-economic affairs. For a 
country like ours, where religious disunity prevails and 
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the forces of materialism are strong, this is not an un- 
important circumstance. It means that men who share 
a belief in God can readily cooperate to achieve de- 
sirable civic goals. This kind of cooperation the Holy 
Father has on a number of occasions warmly com- 
mended. 

What will especially appeal to Catholics in this latest 
statement of Protestant social teaching is the clear-cut 
doctrine on contemporary economic systems. The Na- 
tional Council rejects all forms of totalitarianism, in- 
cluding the socialization of the means of production. 
The following paragraph is eminently worth quoting: 

Today we have enough knowledge of what hap- 
pens under a thoroughgoing collectivism to realize 
that uncritical recourse to the state to remedy 
every evil creates its own evils. It may easily be- 
come a threat to freedom as well as to efficiency. 

For all its opposition to collectivism, the National 
Council is not prepared thereby to accept laissez-faire 
capitalism. The statement refers to “another miscon- 
ception” of some Christians “that a maximum of in- 
dividual economic freedom will by itself create the 
economic conditions that contribute to the good so- 
ciety.” The weight of evidence shows, the statement 
continues, that “some use of government in relation to 
economic activities is essential to provide the environ- 
ment in which human freedom can flourish.” If to 
human freedom we add “social justice,” students of 
papal social teaching will utter an earnest “Amen.” 

As for the economic system which prevails in this 
country, whatever be the name given it, the National 
Council may be said to accept it, but not uncritically. 
It is fearful of private concentrations of economic 
power, apprehensive over the effect of economic in- 
stitutions on the family, critical of a moral climate in 
which the highest success is identified with money- 
making. The council has special difficulty in accepting 
the inequalities inevitable in a free society. It seems 
to suffer them as the lesser of two evils—the other evil 
being a collectivized economy. 

This last teaching is an example of the differences 
which one may expect to find between Catholic and 
Protestant approaches to social and economic life. 
Though Catholics are also critical of great gulfs be- 
tween rich and poor, they do not look upon inequality 
itself as something bad or necessarily destructive of 
“fellowship.” They regard some inequality as being in 
the nature of things under God’s providence. 

The statement declares that Christian responsibility 
for economic life “must take into account all the needs 
of the whole world.” It insists on the idea “of Christian 
vocation in all constructive work.” It emphasizes the 
need to subordinate self-interest to the common good. 
It takes a forthright stand against “those special forms 
of economic injustice that are expressed through racial 
and other discriminations.” On such principles there 
are no differences among well-instructed Christians. 
Nor is there any difference when the council stresses 
that Christian love should make us sensitive to justice 
and the welfare of all. 
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“‘Anti-hysteria”’ at Lourdes 


Everybody knows about the peptic ulcer, the unhappy 
offspring of frustration and worry. The banal wit- 
ticisms about the worry-wart and his ulcers testify 
to a common knowledge that mental and emotional 
stress can damage the body. Modern medicine has 
discovered a wide area for the application of this prin- 
ciple in the treatment of disease. The new branch of 
psychosomatic medicine is exploring the area of path- 
ology where mind meets body. 

In any new branch of learning the danger is that 
enthusiasts will over-reach themselves. We believe 
that Dr. Ian Stevenson does that in an article on 
psychosomatic medicine, “As a Man Thinketh ... ” 
in Harper's for last August. He suggests that since 
hysterics can “believe their body into disability,” a 
kind of “anti-hysteria” or reverse process could be 
learned to “believe ourselves into health.” So far, so 
good. 

But Dr. Stevenson goes on to suggest that this is 
the secret of the cures at Lourdes. On the topic of 
practising a “kind of anti-hysteria,” he writes: 

Already some people do. Each year about 15,000 

supplicants travel to Lourdes. Most are disap- 

pointed, a few are cured. .. . Something goes on 
there that needs further study. 
Although this is not the place to go into an extended 
report of what goes on at Lourdes, the doctor is right 
in saying that it needs further study. 

The psychosomatic cure relies on the removal of a 
harmful emotional disturbance. Medical aid and 
nature then gradually restore health. The miraculous 
cures at Lourdes, which do not include thousands of 
cures ef nervous or hysterical disorders perhaps ex- 
plicable through the power of strong belief or sug- 
gestion, are quite different. They are sudden cures 
of organic lesions which have been certified as such 
by reputable physicians of all nationalities and creeds 
at the famous Bureau de Constatations Médicales 
where x-rays and other medical records are kept. They 
include the cure of small babies incapable of the 
“anti-hysterical” approach and the sudden disappear- 
ance of suppurating ulcers and virulent cancer. 

The world-renowned Nobel prize-winner, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel wrote in his posthumous The Voyage to 
Lourdes about the sudden cure, before his very eyes, 
of Marie Bailly, a hopelessly advanced case of tuber- 
cular peritonitis. He admitted he was “incapable of 
offering any explanation for the incredible fact that 
she was alive and even appeared to be cured.” 

Leo XIII once told the historian Ludwig von Pastor, 
as he threw open to him the Vatican archives, “the 
Church does not tremble before the truth, but before 
ignorance.” The same could be said of Lourdes and 
its miracles. Scientists unscientifically brush them aside 
without examining the facts. Even a simple and pop- 
ular book like the late Fulton Oursler’s The Happy 
Grotto would be a provoking introduction for the 
sincere seeker after the truth about Lourdes. 
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The South moves 
toward desegregation 





Raymond Bernard 





Lice A WAVE OF GLOOM, from various parts of 
the South, rose a number of pessimistic prophecies and 
rebellious threats the very day of the Supreme Court 
decision on school segregation last May. I recall the 
dismay I felt on seeing a newspaper in Memphis with 
its full spread of stories and local opinions rounded 
up by the press services. I had just come from North 
Carolina through South Carolina and Georgia and 
Alabama, after attending an important meeting related 
to the forthcoming decision—and the decision caught 
up with me. 

Much denunciation, many forecasts of serious 
trouble, much doubt about the wisdom of the whole 
affair—all this was on the front page of the Southern 
newspapers I scanned that day and the next few days. 
One would expect this, if not worse, from the racist 
politicians and the conservative leaders. 

Many of the views revealed a serious lack of realism, 
I thought. Here I had just come from a meeting where 
Catholics from many localities were represented, in 
which the discussion was frank and open and more 
hopeful than hopeless. The non-Catholic groups of the 
area had likewise conferred, laid plans and carried 
them into action. Yet the tone of the published state- 
ments was generally dismal. They were the sort of 
thing you might expect from the Southern Governor 
who hastily stated that the Negroes of his State were 
unanimously in favor of segregation, but was terribly 
embarrassed when the Negro educators assembled at 
his summons explained that 99 per cent of them de- 
sired school integration. That glaring instance of un- 
realism was symbolic. 

There were one or two bright spots in the news- 
papers. The superintendent of New Orleans’ Catholic 
school system issued a calm, thoroughly Catholic com- 
ment about the justice and inevitability of the decision 
and the need of a Christian and American acceptance. 
It seemed hidden under the ¢'armist headlines. 

Among some non-racists there appeared a shocked 
hesitance that was tinged with awe, as if the vocifera- 
tions of the leaders had subdued them. One Southern 
white Catholic known for his earnest effort to promote 
social justice went so far as to say: “It is a sad and 
sobering fact that the vast majority of white Southern- 
ers are violently opposed to school desegregation— 
or to desegregation of any sort.” 

Dr. Benjamin Mays, eminent Negro leader from At- 
lanta, had issued a quieting comment prior to the de- 
cision. Dr. Mays said that people would be “unneces- 
sarily alarmed” if they thought that any court deci- 
sion was going to upset the South. His reasoning was 
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long been interested in problems of interracial justice. 
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at St. Louis University. Here he shows that the loud 
protests of professional politicians against the May 17 
Supreme Court ruling on school segregation do not 
necessarily represent the true voice of the South. 


quite sound. Negroes were not going to swamp any 
school in the South, he argued, because they never 
had filled their own schools. They could not travel any 
distances to school, because of expense, and many 
would not wish to, anyway. They would have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the decision had been 
achieved. But these arguments (Dr. Mays might have 
had others) and any other considerations were ap- 
parently lost on the newspaper editors, at least, if not 
on many of the adult whites. 

In brief, many spokesmen claimed to give the au- 
thentic views of the whole South. Yet few took the 
trouble to list various actual advances made through- 
out the region that might cast doubt on their dark 
prophecies. It could be that agencies promoting better 
human relations in the South neglected to keep many 
editors and radio commentators informed about their 
work. 

Probably no Southerner is thoroughly conversant 
with all the developments toward racial justice and 
integration throughout the South. Floridians, for ex- 
ample, hardly keep posted on progress in Texas. Again, 
Catholics do not keep too closely abreast of what the 
region’s Protestants are accomplishing. Protestants, 
for their part, have a certain difficulty in knowing the 
extent of Catholic work and achievement. One well- 
informed professional said to me that nobody can keep 
up with the rapidly changing situation. Many profes- 
sionals probably judged it wise not to speak out too 
optimistically. 

Yet when one tallies up some of the recent progres- 
sive steps in the South and weighs them against the 
dire predictions and militant calls to opposition, one 
sees that there is certainly some unrealism in those 
who make too much of the somber statements. 


INTEGRATION AMONG CATHOLICS 


Everywhere in the South among younger clergymen 
and seminarians there is a growing sense of the multi- 
ple injury worked upon the Negro and the white 
Southerner by discrimination and segregation. These 
people desire to build harmonious race relations. Semi- 
narians from New Orleans, for instance, have long 
visited Negro seminarians of the Society of the Divine 
Word at Bay St. Louis, Miss. The archdiocesan semi- 
nary at New Orleans and the preparatory seminary at 
Covington, La., have admitted Negro candidates, some 
of whom are already ordained. The minor seminary 
at Lafayette, La., has two Negro students. The girls’ 
college operated at Grand Coteau, La., by the Relig- 
ious of the Sacred Heart has publicized the fact of 
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its acceptance of Negroes. Today its student body is 
larger than ever. Loyola University of New Orleans 
has several Negro students in its law school. Xavier 
University in the same city and St. Augustine’s Semi- 
nary at Bay St. Louis, both founded for Negroes, have 
enrolled white students. Spring Hill College of Mobile 
County, Ala., now admits Negro students. The Arch- 
diocese of San Antonio has dropped all forms of school 
segregation. In some other Texas dioceses, including 
Amarillo, Dallas-Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, there 
is at least partial integration. 

Shortly before the Supreme Court announced its 
decision, Bishop Peter L. Ireton of Richmond, Va., 
announced publicly that his diocesan high schools 
would admit Negro Catholic students this fall. Other 
similar announcements came rapidly. Bishop William 
Adrian of Nashville stated that the Catholic schools 
of Nashville and vicinity would be opened this year 
to Negro Catholic students. Bishop Albert Fletcher 
of Little Rock, Ark., announced the same policy. Both 
schools and hospitals in the diocese of Raleigh, N. C., 
have been officially opened to all Catholics of any race 
by Bishop Vincent Waters. Bishop Vincent J. Mc- 
Guinness has opened all Catholic schools of the Okla- 
homa-Tulsa diocese to Catholic Negro children. 

Meetings have been held throughout Louisiana by 
Knights of Columbus officials to discuss social respon- 
sibility—particularly regarding race. Public gatherings 
have time and again ignored State laws and local 
ordinances requiring segregation. The Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South in its annual conventions and in 
regional meetings has not hesitated to seat its delegates 
of both races together and get publicity for its inter- 
racial meetings. Five Catholic Interracial Councils 
have already been organized in the South by resolute 
Southerners. Three religious communities for women 
have adopted admission policies favorable to Negro 
applicants. 

It stands to reason that such policies would not have 
been adopted by official Catholic leaders and Catholic 
groups without serious reflection and consideration 
of the possible consequences. This clearly shows that 
ecclesiastical authorities today agree that the Catholic 
Church in the South has but one course to pursue: to 
desegregate. No disagreeable results have followed 
from these pioneering moves. 

On the civic side, following the court decision, the 
first steps toward school integration were taken by 
Arkansas, West Virginia, Missouri, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. Wider integration 
has already been scheduled in these areas for midyear 
and next fall. It is true, of course, that opposition has 
arisen in some places. Mississippi, for instance, has‘set 
up county “councils” for the purpose of obstructing 
all attempts at implementation. As in South Carolina, 
the legal basis has been laid for dismantling the public- 
school system and running the present public schools 
as “private” schools to evade the high court’s ruling. 
Some Mississippians have hinted that perhaps the Klan 
will rise again there. 
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Yet in Mississippi, where the great bulk of the popu- 
lation is non-Catholic (only 56,817 Catholics in 2,178,- 
914), it would be unrealistic to imagine that the voice 
of the Protestant churches would not make many con- 
scientious citizens hesitate to stir up violence. The 
same can be said for other areas where Protestants are 
in an overwhelming majority, such as Georgia (35,696 
Catholics among 3,444,578), South Carolina (22,322 
among 2,117,027) and Alabama (about 70,000 in 3,- 
061,743). 


PROTESTANT VOICES 


For the Protestants have not remained silent. To 
encourage responsible attitudes and constructive ac- 
tion, many Protestant bodies in the South have issued 
statements approving the Supreme Court decision. 
The Southern Baptists in June asked for Christian 
conduct “in the working out of necessary adjustments.” 
Five Methodist Conferences (Florida, North Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Arkansas and Southwest Texas) 
called for responsible effort to implement the decision. 
The Southern Presbyterians at their 94th General As- 
sembly in June urged their members to aid implemen- 
tation. Northern Presbyterians on May 25 received the 
decision “with humility because action by our highest 
court was necessary to make effective that for which 
our church has stood in principle.” 

The very day after the ruling, delegates of the De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations of the south- 
eastern Province of Sewanee of the Episcopal Church 
requested public authorities to support the ruling and 
put it into effect, and urged Episcopalians to “examine 
their own responsibilities in seeing that this ruling is 
accepted in each community with calm and quiet con- 
sideration and support.” The Congregationalists on 
June 20 asked members to develop public support for 
the decision. 

Of these various groups, perhaps one of the most 
influential is the Southern Church Women from Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Meeting June 21-22 at Atlanta, they did not 
hesitate to announce: “We accept with humility the 
Supreme Court decision as supporting the broad Chris- 
tian principle of the dignity and worth of the human 
personality and affording the opportunity of translat- 
ing into reality Christian and democratic ideals.” 

Meantime, seminaries and colleges of the various 
Protestant denominations in the South, one by one, 
have opened their doors to Negro applicants: Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Southern Presbyterians, 
Lutherans and Disciples of Christ. They total fourteen. 

This is by no means a complete survey. As Dr. 
George Mitchell of the Southern Regional Council 
says, “Nobody can keep abreast of developments any 
longer.” Yet this picture gives us enough evidence to 
discount any loose talk of solid opposition to integra- 
tion. 

First of all, it shows that there has been much seri- 
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ous analysis of the “traditional” values upheld by 
Southerners in previous years, and a great measure of 
revaluation. Along with this reconsideration and re- 
examination of the old, unquestioned values, there has 
been a corresponding change in opinion and attitudes 
toward the Negro. The factual evidence that we have 
cited—inadequately, it is true—must be proof that the 
changed values and attitudes have resulted in changed 
practice and “radical” new customs. Psychologically, 
the final external product (change in social practice) 
has not been as great as the change in values and 
attitudes. Even if personal and individual revaluation 
is quite widespread in the South, some time will be 
required for it to reveal itself in action and practice. 
Thorough study and calm analysis are under way 
even now, to extend the change in values and attitude 
and produce greater acceptance of change in customs. 
One might mention the various reports soon to come 
from the specialists who collaborated on Harry S. Ash- 
more’s impartial and authoritative report (The Negro 
and the Schools, U. of North Carolina Press. $2.75) 
on bi-racial education in the United States, the recent 
publication by the Southern Regional Council of maps 
showing the distribution of Negroes in the South, the 
council’s manuals for action, the Catholic Committee 
of the South’s excellent report (P. O. Box 895, Rock 
Hill, S. C.) and new efforts to confer with newspaper 
editors and radio commentators to urge saner treat- 
ment of racial news. All this educational activity 
promises even greater progress in a situation where 
today there is no compelling reason for pessimism, 
particularly among the Catholics of the South. 


World students 
organize for freedom 





John V. Delaney 





A LITTLE OVER FOUR YEARS AGO, almost 
every national union of students in the world belonged 
to or cooperated with the “student arm of the Comin- 
form,” the International Union of Students. Today, 
just four student unions outside of the Communist 
bloc (those of Japan, Bolivia, Ecuador and Panama) 
belong to the IUS. American students, who are often 
maligned as pleasure-loving socialites, have played a 
major role in this great victory for the free world. 
The defeat of the IUS was caused by the four-year- 
old international group of free, democratic student 
unions, the International Student Conference. Almost 
every student union in the free world now participates 
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in the activities of the International Student Confer- 
ence. Student unions from the Americas, Europe, Mid- 
dle East and Asia sent representatives to the fourth 
annual conference of the ISC, held in Istanbul, Turkey, 
last January. The presence of delegates from student 
unions in the “growth potential” and “neutralist” 
areas was especially significant. (The term “growth 
potential area” is used in preference to “underdevel- 
oped area,” as being more forward-looking and 
hopeful. ) 

This world-wide representation of student unions 
at the Istanbul conference dramatically illustrated the 
destruction of the IUS as the international organiza- 
tion of student unions. It stood revealed as nothing 
more than a Red splinter group, representing primarily 
the student unions in the Communist countries. The 
democratic International Student Conference is now 
the only instrument for real cooperation among student 
unions on an equal and nonpartisan basis. 

What has caused the defeat of this “student arm of 
the Cominform”? What methods and approach were 
used to achieve this vital victory for democracy? 
Though the details are complicated, the essential 
answer is simple: a positive approach by the demo- 
cratic student unions in the International Student 
Conference on practical student problems, as con- 
trasted with the preoccupation of the IUS with further- 
ing the interests of the Kremlin in the student world. 
This basic dichotomy is highlighted by the history of 
the two organizations. 

After World War II, great enthusiasm existed for 
the idea of a world organization of the various national 
student unions. The reasons for the enthusiasm are 
plain. An international organization would be a cat- 
alyst for the exchange of ideas. Students from different 
cultures, ideological backgrounds and educational 
systems could exchange ideas and mutual experiences 
on common problems. The world organization would 
also endeavor to coordinate the programs of the 
national student unions. 

Moreover, there was in the student world a sense 
of responsibility for students in the “growth potential” 
areas. In these countries, students are extraordinarily 
important. The tiny minority of educated people will 
greatly determine the future of their countries, and 
therefore, to a remarkable extent, the future of the 
entire world. In Indonesia, for example, graduates of 
the law schools are immediately appointed judges. In 
many of these nations, high government officials—even 
on the cabinet level—are frequently just a few years 
out of school. 


COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER 


Responding to the need for an international organiz- 
ation, student unions from all over the world formed 
the IUS at the first World Student Congress, held in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 1946, Tragically, the Com- 
munists seized control of this constitutional conven- 
tion. They dominated the preparatory meetings, con- 
trolled the secretariat and the credentials committee 
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and ensured, through the world-wide Communist ap- 
paratus, full delegations from Red-led student unions. 

Nevertheless, despite this early Communist dom- 
inance, the democratic student unions formed a power- 
ful minority in the IUS. They elected high officers 
and exerted considerable influence. Eventually, they 
hoped to wrest control from the Reds. 

These hopes were shattered by the Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia in February, 1948. The headquar- 
ters of the IUS, located in Prague, was seized, and 
complete Red domination was assured. From this time 
on, the IUS made little pretense of being concerned 
with student problems. It adhered strictly to the Krem- 
lin line both in policy and activity. 

The second World Student Congress, sponsored by 
the IUS in Prague in August 1950, symbolized this 
domination. American “aggression” in 
Korea was denounced. The North Ko- 
rean delegation was given an ambu- 
lance. According to the IUS, the “peo- 
ples’ democracies” had a monopoly on 





























democratic practices. The non-Commu- 
nist countries, particularly the United 
States,. were all “Fascist” in orientation. 

The third World Student Congress, 
held in Warsaw in August, 1953, em- 
phasized “peace” and “cooperation,” 
thus reflecting the current Communist 
party line. The change is also evident 
in the IUS publication, the attractive 
World Student News, published in 
eight languages and distributed free to 
students all over the world, and found 
on almost every American campus. The 
Communist governments subsidize IUS to the tune of 
about $60 million a year. 

The IUS is constantly denouncing in its magazine 
alleged suppressions of student activities and viola- 
tions of academic freedom in the non-Communist 
nations, but it is notably less enthusiastic about investi- 
gating complaints about conditions in the “peoples” 
democracies.” The arrest of 300 students and profes- 
sors for political reasons in Eastern Germany—one case 
fully documented by the British student union—was 
contemptuously ignored by IUS. 





DEMOCRATIC COUNTERATTACK 


As the natural result of IUS activity since 1948, 
the democratic student unions knew for certain that 
future cooperation with it on practical student prob- 
lems was an idle dream. They would have to find new 
working methods. As a first step, the democratic 
student unions began to disaffiliate from the IUS. This 
trend was heightened by the extremism of the second 
World Student Congress in 1950. 

To provide a workable instrument for cooperation, a 
few of the democratic student unions, particularly the 
Swedish and American (the U. S. National Student 
Association ), called the first meeting of the Interna- 
tional Student Conference in Stockholm in 1950. Sub- 
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sequent annual conferences have been held in Edin- 
burgh, Copenhagen and Istanbul. 

From the beginning, the democratic International 
Student Conference has had a positive orientation. 
Cooperation on common student problems, free from 
partisan political debate, is its raison d’étre. With this 
pragmatic criterion as the basis of its program, its 
achievements have been impressive. 


ISC at Work 


The first conference, realizing its responsibilities 
to students in the “growth potential” areas, formulated 
a student mutual-assistance program—sometimes called 
the students’ Point Four. This program aims at better- 
ing educational facilities and developing democratic 
student organizations and activities in these areas of 
the world. Its operation has been dele- 
a) gated to the U. S. National Students’ 
ress Association. 

— Asa first step, student teams were sent 
8a) to collect information about conditions 
“© in the universities in those areas. These 
teams have surveyed the Middle East, 
South America, Southeast Asia and 
West Africa. At the present time, tech- 

nical-assistance teams are being sent to 
y iA these areas to work with the students. 
, Their work is bound to bear fruit, be- 
= VV’ cause the best exchange of student 
y) / problem-solving techniques occurs 
4 when students can talk face to face. 
A technical-assistance journal for 
i” student leaders is distributed to the 
' student unions in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia. Information is given on such 
things as the development of effective student govern- 
ments, organization of cooperatives of different types, 
operation of textbook mimeograph centers, etc. As a 
logical outgrowth of the journal, a library has been 
established. In addition, a great amount of work has 
been done in arranging seminars and exchange of 
students. Apart from the student Point Four program, 
a spontaneous flow of information on student problems 
and policies passes back and forth between the various 
groups. 

Through the students’ Point Four, student leaders 
in former colonial areas learn that programs like the 
exchange of students and building of textbook mimeo- 
graph centers help their countries to solve basic prob- 
lems of too much ignorance, too few schools and too 
little money. In the process they begin to realize that 
harangues on the evils of colonialism, though fre- 
quently justified, are not enough to meet the demands 
of progress toward a better life. 

The ISC coordinates the activities of the national 
student unions through a permanent administrative 
agency, the Coordinating Secretariat located in Ley- 
den, the Netherlands. Recently, for example, the secre- 
tariat organized an international meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the travel bureaus operated by most of 
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the student unions. It also provides an opportunity 
for representatives of students in all parts of the world 
to formulate policy and exert influence on public 
opinion. 

The fourth conference of ISC at Istanbul created a 
five-man fact-finding board to investigate alleged 
oppression of students and violations of academic 
freedom whenever three student unions request such 
an inquiry. The Malan Government in South Africa, 
which is seeking to impose segregation on several 
traditionally interracial universities, may well be a 
future concern of this board. The German National 
Union will probably attempt to have the board investi- 
gate alleged violations of academic freedom in the 
East European satellite countries. The results should 
be interesting. If the Reds refuse to permit the scrutiny 
of the board, they will be implicitly admitting their 
guilt. If they do allow the investigation, the hypocrisy 
of Communist propaganda about the violation of civil 
rights and academic freedom in Western countries 
will be revealed. Bill Dentzer, former president of the 
National Student Association, has been selected as a 
member of the board. 

The Istanbul conference spotlighted both the 
achievements and problems of the International Stu- 
dent Conference. The big achievement, of course, is the 
end of Communist domination of the student world. 
Moreover, a psychological problem arising from the 
previous dominance of IUS has been lessened. Many 
students were taken in by propaganda to the effect 
that IUS was the only really representative interna- 
tional organization of student unions. Consequently 
they feared that cooperation with the International 
Student Conference would “split the student com- 
munity.” Happily, the leaders of the student unions are 
overcoming this cultural hang-over. They realize that 
the International Student Conference is the truly inter- 
national group of student unions. 

Yet this radical power-shift is insufficiently known 
among the students in the national unions, especially 
in the “growth-potential” areas. Students throughout 
the world who have been fed IUS propaganda for 
almost eight years still mistakenly subscribe to the 
myth about IUS domination. This myth is fostered by 
the World Student News. There is hope that adequate 
money can be raised to help the ISC counteract this 
false impression by the publication of its own inter- 
national studeni magazine. 

President Eisenhower, in his message to the sixth 
national congress of the U. S. National Student Asso- 
ciation, held in Columbus, Ohio, in the summer of 
1953, commended the vital work performed by Ameri- 
can students in building the International Student 
Conference: 


By enabling American students and students 
of other lands to work together toward the solu- 
tion of their common problems, the USNSA is 
rendering a significant service to the people of the 
country and to the world. 


Despite the labels “pleasure-loving” and “fear-stricken,” 


American students, through the nonpartisan NSA, 
have displayed extraordinary resourcefulness and de- 
termination in this achievement of a democratically 
representative international student community. They 
deserve the appreciation of a proud nation. 


West Germany acts 
to save families 





John J. Navone 





Curistian SOCIOLOGISTS have long recognized 
the fact that modern nations in the West have shown 
insufficient concern for the impact on the family of 
modern industrial society. The modern state developed 
through a long period of excessive individualism. 
Family life, like religion, was considered “a private 
affair.” 

The “romantic” idea of marriage, in which marrying 
is regarded as a form of self-satisfaction rather than 
the undertaking of divinely instituted moral and relig- 
ious responsibilities for the perpetuation of the human 
race, played havoc with family life. Limiting the num- 
ber of children out of purely materialistic and selfish 
reasons became almost the order of the day. For too 
long the states of the West stood aside and allowed 
this unconcern for the fulfilment of moral purposes 
in marriage to run its course, much to the hurt of 
society. 

As a result, in their period of greatest development, 
the nations of the West pursued governmental and 
social policies without any regard to the effect on 
family life. Our great cities expanded, for example, 
with less concern for healthy family living than for 
the handling of their traffic needs—inadequate as 
were the provisions for the latter. True, welfare policies 
finally came to the rescue of families in the form of 
universal, free education, public assistance, child care, 
public health facilities and the whole apparatus of 
what we now call social security. But this is largely 
remedial. Even today, in America, we have no official 
bodies whose function is to appraise the probable 
effect on family life of all proposed legislation, and to 
suggest new provisions for family needs. These are the 
purposes of the new West German Ministry for Family 
Affairs. 

The ministry found itself facing a most serious situ- 
ation. Americans think that West Germany has made 
an amazing recovery from World War II, and this is 
true. But the recovery is not as complete as is generally 
believed. The problem of material and moral recon- 
struction is enormous. Heavy bombers demolished 
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over 2.5 million houses. Ten million refugees have 
streamed into West Germany over the Oder-Neisse 
line. 

The standards of morality are seriously jeopardized 
by the existence of 380,000 families broken by divorce, 
700,000 women not living with their husbands, 1.5 mil- 
lion children who have lost one or both parents, and 
8 million widows left in the wake of the last war. Over 
half a million illegitimate children have been aban- 
doned or left with mothers incapable of supporting 
them. From 1946 to 1952 over half a million marriages 
ended in divorce—more than twice the 1940 divorce 
rate. These broken homes have produced forty per 
cent of the nation’s juvenile delinquents. Military 
occupation has seriously aggravated this internal 
disorder. 

It was to remedy these appalling conditions that 
Chancellor Adenauer, in October, 1953, inaugurated 
the Ministry for Family Affairs under the leadership 
of Franz Joseph Wuermeling, a Catholic statesman 
belonging to the Christian Democratic Union party. 
The new ministry is an advisory body with a staff of 
twelve experts assisting Dr. Wuermeling. Its primary 
function is, through careful appraisal of proposed 
legislation, to weed out provisions that might be det- 
rimental to home life. It also recommends bills to 
provide for urgent family needs. Since it works in 
conjunction with all the other ministries, it does not 
diminish the responsibility of State governments, 
churches and other organizations occupied with the 
improvement of family life. On the contrary, Dr. Wuer- 
meling welcomes suggestions from those groups and 
facilitates their work. 

Bitter attacks have been leveled against the new- 
born ministry from all quarters. Abroad, the ministry 
was regarded as the resuscitation of Hitler’s cannon- 
fodder population policy. At home, it was accused of 
unwarranted interference in family affairs. The min- 
istry is not, however, reviving the Nazi population pro- 
gram. Rather, its program involves direct implementa- 
tion of Christian social principles expounded in papal 
encyclicals. Dr. Wuermeling defined its responsibili- 
ties as follows: 


Hitherto, the interests of the family have fre- 
quently been neglected by our administrative 
bodies, because an adviser in these matters was 
lacking. The Ministry for Family Affairs will be 
responsible for representing the interests of the 
family in the Cabinet, in the Bundestag [Lower 
House], and in the Bundesrat [Upper House]. It 
will, above all, strive to improve the moral and 
economic situation of families, particularly of the 
larger ones. 


There is no intention of transfering the function of 
relieving family needs from the various legislative and 
executive bodies to the new ministry. It would be im- 
possible, for example, to remove one clause from a 
taxation law and have it administered by the Family 
Ministry, while leaving the rest of the law to the 
Ministry of Finance. The Family Ministry is not, in 
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fact, an administrative agency, but an advisory body, 
whose job will be to alert already existing agencies to 
pressing family needs. 

Tax reduction, as an indirect means of economic 
aid for large families, is one of the primary aims of the 
ministry. Another goal is direct financial help to large 
families, not, however, in the Nazi sense of encourag- 
ing by bonuses larger families than parents can sup- 
port but by way of alleviating the burdens of parents 
with many children. The ministry maintains that par- 
ents should not be denied their right to have children 
because of inadequate housing, and therefore stren- 
uously encourages a more extensive housing program. 
It aims at drastically reducing the divorce rate by urg- 
ing legislation which will look to the mitigation of 
marital discord and to providing the domestic atmos- 
phere necessary for the nation’s moral health. It acts, 
in a word, as an advocate, within the councils of state, 
of what is good for the family. 

The future of the ministry lies with the German 
people. Its success depends on the nation’s awareness 
of its own moral depression and its resolution to take 
the means which will remedy it. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PARK lies between my home and my 
parish church. This park does great service for the 
community; both esthetically, as a relief from the block 
on block of brick and concrete, and physically, as a 
relief from the city’s summer heat. One summer Sun- 
day morning, as I followed the winding walk of the 
park on the way home from Mass, a large, stout, neat 
and matronly woman came across the grass and across 
my path. 

“Good morning, sir,” she said, “I’m glad to see you 
got your Bible this morning.” 

I was surprised for a moment until I looked down 
to my hand and realized that she was referring to the 
Missal I was carrying, its golden edges gleaming in 
the sun. I also noticed under her arm a large Bible 
with gold edges, index tabs and the kind of soft cover 
that folds down over the edges of the pages. 

“Oh,” I said, “this is not a Bible, it is a Missal.” 

As I said this I stopped, hoping to engage the good 
woman in Christian conversation. She had gone a few 
steps across the walk by this time, but she paused, 
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half turned toward me and, pointing the huge book 
in my direction, said: “Oh, that’s only the Church’s 
word, this (making a motion with her book) is God’s 
word.” 

“But,” I said, “this contains many passages from the 
Bible,” and I made a gesture with my book. 

She started to walk again, and calling over her 
shoulder, “No, that’s only the Church’s word, this is 
God’s word,” she disappeared over a rise in the land- 
scape, on her way to her church, no doubt, and deter- 
mined not to be late. The good soul was sincere, and 
maybe a little vexed that what she thought was a de- 
cent Christian greeting for a Sunday morning should 
turn into the basis for religious controversy. I often 
wonder what would have happened if I had diverted 
my path from breakfast to walk along with her and 
talk about the Bible. 

I went home to breakfast and was uneasy all day. 
I had been face to face with a sincere Bible-reading 
Protestant who was convinced that Catholics read the 
pronouncements of their Church but not the Bible. 
The conclusion she apparently drew was that Ca- 
tholicism is a false religion which commits its mem- 
bers to belief in the Church instead of belief in God. 

But supposing the lady had stopped to talk, or I 
had gone along with her, what would I have said? I 
could have pointed out that the Bible, in a sense, is 
the Church’s word, even her Bible. Who, after all, had 
determined what books were inspired and belonged 
to the Bible? Who had preserved the biblical manu- 
scripts for the fifteen hundred years before Protestant- 
ism? If the Church had not put the stamp of approval 
on the various books of the Bible, this good woman 
would not know they were God’s word. She would 
most probably not even know they existed unless she 
was an advanced student majoring in archaeology or 
the oddities of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
Furthermore, since the various books of the Bible 
were written in languages she probably did not know, 
what guarantee did she have that the translation she 
was using was accurate? 

I could have said all these things. However, I think 
I was on the right track when I told her about the 
passages of the Bible that are used in the Missal. She 
had called my Missal a Bible. She was more correct 
than she ever dreamed, for my Missal, any Missal, is 
substantially a Bible. 

As I thought along this line, I began to wonder 
just how much of the Bible there was in the Missal. 
I realized that the ordinary parts of the Mass (the 
parts that never change) were, to a great extent, bibli- 
cal. At the foot of the altar the priest begins Mass 
with Psalm 42. The opening of the Gloria is right out 
of Luke 2:14. The Lavabo is the last six verses of 
Psalm 25. The Pater Noster is nothing else but Matt. 
6:9-13. The Agnus Dei is an adaptation of John 1:29; 
and the Domine non sum dignus is the exact words 
of the centurion in Matt. 8:8. 

In fact, if Mass were said in English with an an- 
nouncement of chapter and verse at the pertinent 


times, the casual onlooker might think he was at a 
Bible meeting. Of course, the difference between a 
Mass and a Bible meeting is very real, because at the 
Mass there is a Consecration, a sacrament and a sac- 
rifice. 

But even this central and essential Consecration is 
biblical. The essential words are an ingenious com- 
bination of parallel biblical texts (Matt. 26:26-29; 
Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22:19-20; I Cor. 11:24-27). 

But if the standard parts of the Mass are biblical, 
the changing parts are even more so. The Introit, 
Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, Offertory and Communion 
are all from the Bible, with an occasional exception. 
Where they are not directly from the Bible, they as 
often as not are biblical paraphrases. 

Of course, all this should not be surprising, since 
the history of the Mass is a history of the use of the 
Bible. Around the central, essential and never chang- 
ing words of Consecration the apostles and early 
Christians arranged a series of private prayers and 
readings from the Bible, mostly the latter. This exter- 
nal accretion took different forms in different parts 
of the Catholic world and gave rise to the different 
rites in the Church. The Mass became the center of a 
liturgical worship that finally covered the entire day 
through the Divine Office. 

The question arose in my mind: “Just how much 
of the entire Bible does the ordinary Catholic come 
in contact with by attendance at Mass?” To answer 
this question I undertook an “Index to the Scripture 
in the Missal.” At the end of my search into the first 
part of the Missal, that is, the part which contains all 
the Sundays and the Advent and Lenten Masses, I 
found that 32 of the 46 books of the Old Testament 
are represented. Of the 922 Old Testament passages, 
663 are from the book of Psalms. Also of these 922 
passages, 338 are repeats, of which the most common 
is Psalm 78:9:” “Help us, O God of our salvation, 
for the glory of Thy name, and deliver us and forgive 
our sins for Thy name’s sake.” It is used on 22 different 
occasions, occurring mostly as the Tract on the days 
of Lent. 

The New Testament is the smaller part of the Bible 
but provides the larger part of the biblical passages in 
Missal. The Old Testament entries often only consist 
of a verse or part of a verse. The New Testament pas- 
sages, on the other hand, are very often long and full 
accounts, as in the Gospels and Epistles. Twenty-one 
of the 27 books of the New Testament are represented 
in the part of the Missal under consideration. Of these, 
there are 362 passages, of which 52 are repeats. The 
Gospels make up the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment used. St. John’s Gospel is the most prominent, 
with 87 entries. St. Matthew has 78; St. Luke, 59; St. 
Mark, 18. The single passage which appears most 
frequently is Mark 11:24: “Therefore I say to you, all 
things whatever you ask for in prayer, believe that 
you shall receive, and they shall come to you.” It is 
used 6 times, mostly on the Sundays remaining after 
Epiphany. 
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Thus we see that the intelligent use of the Missal 
can also be a Bible reading. In our modern, busy 
world such things as the Reader’s Bible, The Shorter 
Bible, etc., are much in demand. The Missal is a form 
of condensed Bible. It has been edited by the Church, 
which knows what is essential in the Bible and in life. 
In the Missal, passages of Scripture are chosen for 
their beauty as well as for their particular application 


to the spirit of a season or a saint. For the man too 
busy to read the entire Bible nothing better can be 
recommended than an intelligent use of the Missal. 

Without the Church to guide them, men find the 
Word of God hidden and confused. Within the Church 
God’s word is clear, beautiful and salutary. The Missal 
is the Word of God in Church. 

Joun R. McCartruy 





Dublin Letter 


For reasons beyond my control it’s a long time since 
I wrote a letter from Dublin to the readers of AMERICA, 
and I am now faced with the difficulty of trying to 
recall what, if anything, worthy of note has happened 
in Irish letters in the period I have left uncovered. 

Well, as it happens, back about the time I should 
have written this letter I met on the same day two 
Irish novelists. One of them, met in O’Connell Street, 
was on the way to Italy; the other, met by the grimy 
stone wall that shores Anna Livia Plurabelle on Burgh 
Quay, was just back from the United States. 

Kate O’Brien was on the way from Roundstone by 
the Galway sea where she has made her more or less 
permanent home to seek a little Italian sunshine and 
the sort of life that Galway, lively as it is, particularly 
about the week of the Races, just can’t provide. Her 
last novel, The Flower of May, was doing well. I 
suppose most of AMeErica readers have read it by now. 
Where Kate O’Brien is at the moment, I can’t tell, but 
little snippets of information come back about the 
filming of That Lady, so I assume she’s following the 
romance of Antonio Perez and the Princess of Eboli— 
in spite of anything Gregorio Marafién may have to 
say to the contrary. 

Kate O’Brien, of course, did make it clear when she 
was writing That Lady that she was not writing history 
but was accepting—in order to set up a case of con- 
science—the probably incorrect theory that Antonio 
and Dojia were in love with each other. 

To my way of thinking it was odd that I should run 
into Kate O’Brien going to Italy and Francis Mac- 
Manus coming from the United States all on the one 
day. 

Kate O’Brien, gracious, understanding, speaking 
with a quiet assurance she would be the very first 
to say does not belong to her, always makes me think 
of those great women of the Middle Ages who man- 
aged, with firmness and kindness, courts or convents 
as the case might have been. It isn’t just by sheer ac- 
cident that she understands so well the life and times 
of the great Teresa of Avila. 

Francis MacManus, a Kilkenny man, is even more 
of a Norman type than the average Kilkenny man. 
There’s a page where Curtis in his History of Ireland 
describes the Norman type and Frank could answer 
very well to two out of every three lines in it. When I 
look at the Kilkenny novelist, I think of the lovely 

river valley he comes from, of the old grey Norman 
churches rising from green ground with a grace that 
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leaves you breathless and that no modern building can 
recapture. And it doesn’t take much imagination to 
see Francis habited and girdled and in control of one 
of those graceful houses of God in the days when they 
were alive with work and chant and almsgiving and 
the coming and going of pilgrims. 

To meet in one day in Dublin a medieval Carme- 
lite on the way to Italy and a medieval Dominican 
on the way back from New York, San Francisco and 
intermediate stations is, you must admit, something 
to write home about, or even to write to AMERICA 
about. 

Francis MacManus was in the States on some radio 
business. He’s Features Officer in Radio Eireann. But 
he saw more than radio stations during his three 
months wandering and he wrote down his impressions 
in a series of articles that appeared in the Irish Press. 
It was generally agreed here, even by those of us who 
had been in America, that unlike the writers of most 
articles of the sort, MacManus managed to make you 
see America. Not the cities, mind you. Crowds and big 
utilitarian buildings are much the sa~1e everywhere. 
They’re bigger in some places than in others. But Mac- 
Manus made you see the American landscape, the 
rivers, the wide lands—arid or fertile—the mountains, 
the so-important little towns. 

The articles are to appear in book form, not in Eng- 
lish, but in Irish, published by the very enterprising 
Sairseal and Dill who have made a revolution in Gaelic 
publishing. That will be the first time ever that a book 
about the United States has been written in the Irish 
language. 

What the other Irish novelists are doing at the 
moment does not reveal itself. Michael McLaverty has 





Benedict Kiely is an Irish novelist who is on the staff 
of the Dublin Standard. His Call for a Miracle (Dut- 
ton, 1951) was especially well received here. 
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written a new one, a somewhat disappointing novel 
about life in a country schoolhouse. Liam O’Flaherty 
has written a book of short stories in Irish—his lan- 
guage from his cradle on the stormswept rock of Inish- 
more. Mervyn Wall is methodically at work on another 
novel which may prove as big a bombshell as Leaves 
for the Burning. David Marcus, co-editor of Irish 
Writing and Poetry Ireland, has published a first novel, 
To Next Year in Jerusalem. It’s a slow-moving and at 
times a clumsily written book but it presents a most 
interesting picture of the life of a minute Jewish com- 
munity in an Irish town—not Dublin, not Belfast. It 
could, perhaps, be Cork. Val Mulkerns, a young wom- 


an who did well with her first novel, A Time Outworn, 
will have her second novel published soon. 

There are other people I'd like to mention but they 
must wait for the next letter: Ethel Mannin, say, and 
her fine book on Father Prout and Gerald Griffin; Len- 
nox Robinson and his new play and his unique news- 
paper articles; Brendan Behan, a piece of Old Dublin 
if ever there was one—he would regard myself from 
Ulster and you from New York as all equally from the 
“country,” a word that he would readily equate with 
“jungle.” Last but not least, is John Huston, who re- 
cently turned Youghal into New Bedford and Bedlam 
for the filming of Moby Dick. 


BENEDICT KIELY 





Moral and economic good life 





CHRISTIAN VALUES AND ECO- 
NOMIC LIFE 





By John C. Bennett, Howard R. 
Bowen, William A. Brown Jr. and G. 
Bromley Oxnam. Harper. 272p. $3.50 





ETHICS AND BUSINESS SOCIETY 





By Marquis W. Childs and Douglass 
Cater. Harper. 191p. $2.75 


Christian Values and Economic Life 
is the fifth volume in the imposing 
effort of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ to provide mate- 
rials “for the formation of a Protestant 
economic ethic that is relative to our 
situation.” Though this series of stud- 
ies will not be complete until a sixth 
volume, The American Economy—At- 
titudes and Opinions, appears in No- 
vember, this book sums up the results 
of the project, ties up some loose ends 
and in general helps all who are in- 
terested to see the whole project in 
proper perspective. 

It is a cooperative undertaking. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam examines 
in some detail the relevance of ethics 
to economics and the right of the pul- 
pit to pass moral judgment on the 
market place. In the course of this 
endeavor he reviews the key Protes- 
tant statements on social problems over 
the past half-century. 

Prof. Howard R. Bowen of Wil- 
liams College not only contributes a 
crisp summary of the other studies in 
the series, but adds a stimulating chap- 
ter on ethical implications of economic 
activity. He writes as an economist, 
but an economist who accepts the 
primacy of the ethical. 

Prof. John C. Bennett of Union 
Theological Seminary, in two separate 
chapters, is likewise concerned with 
the relationship between ethics and 
economics, but approaches his study 
as a theologian. 

Finally, William Adams Brown Jr. 


of Brookings Institution extends the 
application of Christian ethics to the 
international sphere. 

In the course of these es ays, the 
authors touch on all the big social and 
economic issues of our day: capitalism 
and socialism, private and public own- 
ership, the profit motive, distribution 
of income, consumption patterns and 
values, labor-management relations, 
organized economic groups, farm 
prices, economic stability, government 
intervention, technological progress, 














international trade and a dozen others. 
This brief description of the con- 
tents of the book will suggest that it 
is a difficult volume to review. Gen- 
erally speaking, what these men are 
advocating and defending is the tradi- 
tional Christian outlook on the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. 
This seems to have endured in Protes- 
tantism a century or more after the 
Reformation, and over the past half- 
century has been in process of being 
rediscovered. But it is being rediscov- 
ered in somewhat different terms— 
terms which the medieval canonists, 
with their stress on reason as a tool 
and justice as a norm, would find im- 
precise and not a little confusing. 
Dr. Bennett is perhaps adverting to 
this difference of approach when he 
notes in his preface that from the 
Protestant viewpoint the “highly de- 
veloped economic ethic” of the Cath- 
olic Church “has erred on the side of 
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offering too many assured answers to 
ethical questions which cannot be dis- 
posed of so conclusively.” 

It is certainly true that in approach- 
ing social and economic questions 
through the natural law, as well as 
through revelation—“the supernatural 
does not destroy the natural”—Cath- 
olic thinkers do arrive at clear-cut 
principles governing property, wages, 
trade, economic organization, the 
state. It is also true that with these 
principles as a guide the Church, for 
instance, never wavered on the moral- 
ity of all types of socialism which vin- 
dicate public ownership of all the 
means of production. In this sense the 
Church has admittedly offered to the 
world “assured answers to ethical 
questions.” But in the application of 
principles to changing economic re- 
alities (and even regarding the full 
meaning of certain principles) the 
Church has recognized the complexity 
of the problem and has left to Cath- 
olic thinkers a wide area of freedom. 
Hence the numerous controversies 
among Catholics on social questions. 

In a number of instances—the mor- 
ality of the profit motive, the morality 
of state intervention—the authors of 
this book reflect what may be the fun- 
damental difference between the 
Catholic and Protestant approaches to 
social problems. The Protestant seems 
to assume the radical corruption of 
human nature by original sin, and 
therefore has no confidence in a na- 
tural-law approach. The Catholic 
makes use of that approach because 
he believes that human nature, though 
wounded by the sin of Adam, was not 
wholly corrupted by it. It should be 
added that the Catholic does not 
thereby neglect charity, which is, of 
course, for the Christian the supreme 
motive and law of life. 
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Ethics in a Business Society is not, 
strictly speaking, a part of the Na- 
tional Council’s fruitful and ambitious 
project, but it was inspired by that 
project and furnishes an_ historical 
framework for it. It also offers some 
interesting reflections on the conclu- 
sions of all this research and specula- 
tion. 

Messrs. Childs and Cater rightly 
begin their study with the Middle 
Ages, when no one questioned the 
relevance of ethics to economic life, 
or the importance of the individual, 
with his supernatural destiny, in the 
general scheme of things. Then they 
proceed to trace the break-up of this 
system in the 16th and 17th centuries 
as trade burst its traditional bounds 
and the first seeds of rationalism were 
sown. 

To this rationalism, culminating in 
Herbert Spencer’s application of Dar- 
winism to social life, the writers at- 
tribute the rise of both laissez-faire 
capitalism and Marxian socialism. All 
this makes for meaty reading, and 
though one may quarrel here and 
there over matters of detail and em- 
phasis, the critical-minded reader 
should remember that the authors are 
painting on a very large canvas. It 


is regrettable, however, that more at- 
tention was not given to the relation- 
ship between Protestantism and cap- 
italism, as well as to the influence of 
rationalism on Protestantism itself. 

Catholic readers will find especially 
interesting the chapters devoted to the 
evolution of Protestant social thought 
in the United States. From uncritical 
acceptance of U. S. capitalism, Protes- 
tant leaders have progressed through 
the sincere simplicities of the Social 
Gospel period, with its Socialist over- 
tones, to the theological and knowl- 
edgeable approach of present times. 
In this approach, with its accent on a 
middle way between individualism 
and collectivism, the Catholic will find 
much that has a familiar ring. 

Since the National Council study 
stresses the need of a fresh applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the 
vastly changed conditions of our day, 
the authors are at some pains to de- 
scribe the economy in which we live 
and the special problems it presents 
to the Christian conscience. Here the 
reader will note an emphasis on big- 
ness, on organization, on technology 
that recalls some of the recent pro- 
nouncements of Pope Pius XII. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 





Thor and White-Christ 





THE FOSTER BROTHERS 





By Edward Frankland. Day. 309p. 
$3.95 





LAUNCELOT, MY BROTHER 





By Dorothy James Roberts. Appleton- 
Crofts-Century. 373p. $3.95 


If these two books are read together, 
they will give the impression that they 
have actually, though in all innocence, 
inverted history. The first is set in the 
12th century and concerns the Scan- 
dinavian incursions into Britair; the 
second retells the Arthurian legend, 
which stems from probably the 6th 
er 7th century. Yet Launcelot, My 
Brother sounds much more modern 
than The Foster Brothers. 

This is actually what the impres- 
sion ought to be, for Mrs. Roberts’ 
book is dealing with Christian Eng- 
land, and the emphasis is all on loyalty 
to God and King, whereas Mr. Frank- 
land views the whole scene through 
pagan eyes that see very little of 
Christianity and understand even less 
than they see. 

This total divergence of views 
comes through particularly in the 
treatment accorded to womankind by 
the plots and by the respective charac- 


ters in the books, Scandinavian bar- 
barism of those early days considered 
women as mere chattels, and the 
looseness of Astrid’s morals in her 
relations to the two foster brothers, 
unthinking and matter-of-fact, is in 
startling contrast to Guenivere’s agony 
of soul during her illicit relationship 
with Launcelot. As a result, the Chris- 
tian conscience of the one makes her 
a much more convincing character 
than does the pagan insensitivity of 
the other. 

Mrs. Roberts follows the main lines 
of the Arthurian legend, telling it 
through the mouth of Bors, brother 
of Launcelot. It is frankly a tale of 
derring-do, of chivalry and knight- 
hood, of fair ladies and brave cham- 
pions, but it is uncommonly well told 
and admirably penetrating in its ex- 
amination of the divided loyalty that 
racked the famous knight. The battle 
scenes are stirring, and there is a fine, 
quiet tone of reverence for the priest- 
hood and for loyalty to one’s pledges 
to God. As a matter of fact, Bors, the 
humble knight who “does the King’s 
work without the King’s oath,” is a 
more convincing and interesting char- 
acter than Launcelot. 

The foster brothers are two adven- 
turers from Iceland who sail to Eng- 
land to better their lot, no matter 
what the means. In his rather inter- 
esting introduction, Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, the English historian, calls these 
Scandinavian marauders “adolescents” 
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and “juvenile delinquents, who have 
chosen to immortalize themselves in 
epics and sagas, in which historical 
facts have been transmuted into fic- 
tion.” 

Mr. Frankland tries to get down to 
the reality behind the sagas. In doing 
so, he has produced a spare tale, full 
of brutality, in which one brother, 
Arnvid, who is beginning to get some 
glimmerings of Christianity and the 
morals it inculcates, is at odds with 
Gunnar, who is still the moral adoles- 
cent. Gunnar finally slays Arnvid, 
fighting over possession of Astrid. A 
great deal of England has been looted, 
pillaged, devastated before this tragic 
finale. 

It is a grim talé, but has the ring 
of authenticity about it. It is also a 
vivid reminder that the paganism that 
threatened Britain after the dawn of 
Christianity there, was by no means 
an “heroic age,” but an era pregnant 
with gloom and chaos. That is why the 
Arthurian legend is perennially young, 
whereas the sagas seem weighted with 
ineffable age and woe. 

Haroip C. GarDINER 


Shakespeare—two angles 





THE DARK LADY 





By Cothburn O’Neal. Crown. 313p. 
$3.50 





THE ANNOTATOR 





By Alan Keen and Roger Lubbock. 
Macmillan. 216p. $4 


Since the 19th century several noble- 
men have been “revealed” as the true 
authors of those plays which the gen- 
eral reader persists in attributing to 
that butcher’s son, William Shakes- 
peare. 

Everyone is familiar with the un- 
questionable arguments advanced in 
favor of Sir Francis Bacon’s author- 
ship of the plays, based as they are 
upon the interpretation of a cipher 
which many people have found easy 
to read—in several different ways. The 
claims for the authorship of Edward 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford; or of Roger 
Manners, Earl of Rutland; or of Wil- 
liam Stanley, Earl of Derby, are not 
so well-known, but they have their 
tedious devotees. 

Prof. Cothburn Madison O’Neal, 
professor of English at Arlington State 
College in Texas and “widely recog- 
nized” authority on Shakespeare, has 
put a stop to this rifling of Burke’s 
Peerage which threatened to engulf 
the entire Elizabethan baronetcy. 

He has satirized—at least so it seems 
—all this misguided scholarship by 
showing how the postulate of a female 
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authoress of the plays could solve all 
scholarly problems. He imagines a 
raven-haired beauty as the author of 
the plays. This explains Shakespeare's 
intimate knowledge of the operations 
of the feminine mind. The fact that 
the lady acted in her own plays ex- 
plains how Shakespeare could expect 
such great things of the boys who— 
at least up to now—have been ad- 
mired for their performances as Cleo- 
patra and Lady Macbeth. 

Since this mysterious Rosaline was 
also the mistress of the Earl of South- 
ampton, the dark-haired lady of the 
Sonnets is no longer a problem and 
we can also forget about the embar- 
rassing problems of the first 18 son- 
nets—if a woman wrote them. Since 
Rosaline was also the illegitimate 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, it is 
easy to see how her father could have 
been accused of writing those or- 
phaned Shakespearean plays, Queen 
Elizabeth’s jealousy and King James’ 
sense of inferiority effectively gagged 
all contemporary records. 

Sometimes the satire does not quite 
come off. The jacket calls the work a 
“novel,” certainly with tongue in 
cheek, for the footnotes are too precise 
and the careful adherence to popular 
secondary historical sources argues ex- 
ceptionable research. The characters, 
Lord Cecil, Bacon, Essex, Elizabeth, 
are as complex and detailed as in a 
college survey course. They are a 
trifle stiff and the incidents are a little 
pat, but such trifles must be expected 
in a farce. 


Edward Hall’s Union of the Two 
Noble Families of Lancaster and York 
was first published in 1548, This 
chronicle narrated the events of the 
reigns of the same kings that Shakes- 
peare dramatized in his history plays 
from Richard II to Richard III. More 
important still, Shakespeare shares 
Hall's view of the Tudors as restoring 
order after a century of civil war. 

In June, 1940, Alan Keen, London 
antiquarian bookseller, acquired a 
copy of Hall’s chronicle with copious 
marginal annotations underlining the 
material highlighted in the Shakes- 
pearean plays. Could Shakespeare 
have been the annotator? This book 
attempts to establish the probability 
that he was, but the complicated evi- 
dence is at best a lengthy chain of 
hypotheses. 

If the Richard Newport who signed 
his name in the book was a relative 
of Alexander Houghton who died in 
1581; if the Shakeshafte mentioned 
as a player in Houghton’s will late- 
joined the players of Sir John Hes- 
keth’s household; if these players 
were later incorporated with the Ad- 
miral’s Men; and if the Shakeshafte 


of Lancashire is the Shakespeare of 
London, then William Shakespeare 
could have been the annotator. 

The handwriting of the notes can 
not be positively identified because 
there is so little of Shakespeare’s un- 
controverted handwriting to go by. 
The notes themselves, given in full in 
an appendix, are startling pointers to 
the interpretation of the plays. If ac- 
cepted as genuine, the annotations 
would provide over three thousand 
lines of Shakespeare’s handwriting 
and give us an insight into the work- 
ings of a supremely creative mind. 

The authors have scared up more 
circumstantial evidence strengthening 
the case for Mary Fitton as the Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, for Shakespeare 
as reared in a Catholic family—even 
suggesting a stay at Douay. Slowly 
and surely the picture of Shakespeare's 
lost years spent as a runaway horse- 
holder is disintegrating and being re- 
placed by the more credible picture 
of years spent in cultured surround- 
ings and near-scholarly reading. 

The evidence here will not con- 
vince an unromantic jury, but it does 
warrant further examination and an- 
other trial. P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 





MANZONI AND HIS TIMES 





By Archibald Colquhoun. Dutton. 
281p. $5 





ALESSANDRO MANZONI 





By Bernard Wall. Yale U. 64p. $2.50 


Mr. Colquhoun, the author of this first 
full-length portrait in English of Man- 
zoni, has already earned a solid reputa- 
tion as the translator of I Promessi 
Sposi, in 1951. His rendering of that 
Italian masterpiece is by far the most 
distinguished one available today. 
From a translation to an objective 
study of its author seems but a step. 
Mr. Colquhoun was faced, however, 
with a formidable task, since by now 
practically everything has been said 
that could be said about Manzoni, 
his works and personality. Much of 
the material in this biography is, there- 
fore, familiar; but the author has gone 
to sources and used Manzoni’s own 
works and correspondence for his en- 
lightening pages. He has delved into 
his relationships with leading contem- 
porary rivals or friends in France, 
Germany and Italy, and many minute 
details about family life. Few of the 
16 pages of illustrations have ever 
been seen in this country, and they 
help to bring Manzoni to life as never 
before for the English-speaking reader. 
Nor can the reader help but become 
aware of the variety of parallels be- 
tween Manzoni’s character and the 
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Catherine 


By Arrigo Levasti—Trans. 
by Dorothy M. White. This 
new biography of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena sheds much 
light on one of the most dra- 
matic epochs in the history of 
the Church. Professor Levasti, 
well-known for his work in the 
field of medieval religious 
spirituality, has succeeded in 
writing not merely a bio- 
graphical work or a study in 
hagiography, but what is truly 
a “psychological history.” His 
combination of a precise criti- 
cal analysis with a warm and 
lively spiritual sympathy for 
his subject sets this book apart 
and above the many other pub- 
lished lives of this great Saint. 
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period in which he lived and our own 
day. 

However, the book is too much like 
a doctoral dissertation and perhaps 
only the specialist will be able to read 
it and appreciate to the full its schol- 
arly erudition, as well as the excel- 
lence of its bibliography and its index. 
As a research scholar, the author often 
takes us far afield from Manzoni him- 
self with little contribution to a 
deeper understanding of his leading 
figure. 

Of course, longevity had much to 
do with the wealth of material avail- 
able on Manzoni. He was 42 when 
I Promessi Sposi was published and 
he died at 89. At 42, “his creative 
work as an artist was done. Into the 
novel on which his fame rests he put 
most of the experience, personal and 
emotional, religious and philosophical, 
that had shaped his life. What he 
wrote before was a preparation for it, 
what he wrote afterwards a conse- 
quence.” 


The second volume is part of a se- 
ries of Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought. The author 
gives a brief outline of the importance 
of the great Italian writer, discusses 
his life and times, as well as his rela- 
tionship with leading contemporary 
rivals or friends in France, Germany 
and Italy. He expresses surprise that 
“the admitted master of all Italian nov- 
elists has for so long failed to reach 
the extra-Italian world.” 

This is true, of course, in Anglo- 
Saxon countries with their inveterate 
lack of interest in Catholic writers. In 
France, Spain and South America, on 
the contrary, Manzoni has always been 
very much alive. The truth is that 
Manzoni was always conscious of be- 
ing a Catholic writer, well-versed in 
theology and quite aware, after his 
conversion and that of his mother and 
wife, of the eternal verities of Cath- 
olic thought, which he naturally em- 
phasized in most of his works, whether 
in prose or in verse. 

Mr. Wall examines in detail the 
masterpiece of Manzoni I] Promessi 
Sposi and pays homage to its literary 
and linguistic qualities, without ne- 
glecting the historical, sociological, po- 
litical and religious aspects of the 
novel. In the manner of the compara- 
tist—and in this his volume is akin to 
Mr. Colquhoun’s—he wanders far 
away, in time and place, to find simi- 
larities, sources, criss-cross references 
for this work, and quite unnecessarily, 
it seems. At any rate, his is an interest- 
ing study of Manzoni, quite likely to 
arouse the interest of the reader and 
urge him on to reading of The Be- 
trothed, which is all to the good. 

PrerrE CourTINES 





THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
PHYLLIS McGINLEY 





Viking Press. 116p. $3 


Since America (7/10) published a 
few of these poems from the section 
called “Saints without Tears,” it seems 
that any comment by way of review is 
superfluous. There is much more fun 
in reading the lines aloud than in writ- 
ing about them. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to be able to reveal a long- 
standing love affair with the verse of 
Phyllis McGinley. 

Humor is one of the most difficult 
things to write about: explanation is 
fruitless, analysis is boring and se- 
riousness is ridiculously self-defeating. 
Why, then, should you get hold of 
this book, read it, and then keep it 
within reach? For one thing, Phyllis 
McGinley has the gift of capturing 
that elusive bit of wry humor that 
tickled your own funny bone once— 
but got away. In the same way, she 
crystalizes for you some of those rare 
moments of self-revelation—and she 
helps vou to take them with a sheep- 
ish grin instead of a blustering protest. 





Her neat rhymes and rhythms be- 
tray the art that conceals art, but 
along with these she has the ability 
to be satirical without being cynical. 
She certainly can be funny, but what 
is even better, she can be both serious 
and spiritual—and with a light touch. 

Take “In Praise of Diversity” which 
ends: 

Praise Him that by His courtesy, 

For all our prejudice and pains, 

Diverse His Creature still re- 

mains. 


Read that, the Phi Beta Kappa Poem, 
Columbia, 19538, and then, in the 
mood the poem creates, reread the 
Benedicite, the Canticle in the thanks- 
giving after Mass. Such an experience 
is the elder sister of fun—it is joy. 
For a quick change of pace, read 
“The Sea Chantey Around Us”: 


The waters tell it, 

The billows shout it. 

And I’m fed to the teeth with 
books about it. 
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Your reaction to “Mrs. Sweeney among 
the Allegories” will depend upon your 
general attitude toward T. S. Eliot 
and your particular attitude toward 
“The Confidential Clerk”: 


As on the stage the actors come 
and go. 

Whose heir is which they do not 
know. 


May this brief love letter send you 
straight to Phyllis McGinley—and let 
her have the parting shot: 


So when the grave rebuke the 
merry, 

Let them remember Philip Neri 

(Fifteen-fifteen to ninety-five), 

Who was the merriest man alive, 

Then, dying at eighty or a bit, 

Became a saint by Holy Wit. 


Mary Stack McNIFF 





THE HILL OF DEVI 





By E. M. Forster. Harcourt, Brace. 
266p. $4 


The fascination that India holds for 
the European mind seems to be a 
permanent phenomenon, and_ the 
enigmas and contradictions in the pat- 
tern of Indian thought and life do 
nothing to lessen it. 

The present volume, which reflects 
that fascination, consists of a series of 
letters written in 1912-13 and in 1921, 
describing two visits which Forster 
made to the Indian state of Dewas 
Senior, to whose Rajah he became 
private secretary and, incidentally, 
close friend. The youthful exuberance 
of the letters is balanced by the mea- 
sured pace of the commentary with 
which a mature Forster has punctu- 
ated them, and both are equally re- 
vealing. 

It was through his friendship with 
Sir Malcolm Darling that Forster went 
to India, and he refers feelingly to 
that event as “... the great oppor- 
tunity of my life.” The letters describe 
his intimate participation in the daily 
life of the court: he dressed, ate, 
played and traveled as an Indian 
would. 

The painted faces of processional 
elephants, the ceremonies scheduled 
for three o’clock which began promptly 
at six, the vast and complicated ban- 
quets, above all the Gokul Ashtami 
Festival—“rites in which a European 
can seldom have shared”—made a pro- 
found impression on Forster, and pro- 
vided the seedbed for A Passage to 
India. 

There is a dream-like quality of 
frustration about his job, which was 
to assist the Rajah of Dewas, Senior 
Branch (there was also a twin state, 
Dewas Junior), to administer his tiny 
kingdom and keep the court running 
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smoothly. The Rajah was a lovable, 
saintly person, wholly impractical, ex- 
travagant, loyal and unpredictable—a 
combination which, when blended 
with court intrigue, financial depres- 
sion and the (probably mistaken) 
conviction that his son had tried to 
poison him, led to his complete down- 
fall. 

Consonant with all this is the bit- 
ter, secondary theme of the feud 
between Forster and the sensitive 
Colonel Wilson, who had been his 
predecessor at the court and who 
falsely imagined that Forster was try- 
ing to prevent his return there. 

The importance of this book lies 
principally in the fact that it was For- 
ster who wrote it. It tells of an India 
that has gone, and that few Europeans 
knew even when it existed. It is a foot- 
note, albeit a distinguished and au- 
thoritative one, by the author of the 
classic A Passage to India. 

Paiiuirs TEMPLE 





PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 





By Giorgio del Vecchio, translated 
from the eighth edition by Thomas 
Owen Martin. Catholic U. 474p. $6.50 


Giorgio del Vecchio is the genius who 
has done more than any other con- 
temporary jurist to bring jurispru- 
dence back to its philosophical bases. 
This amazingly learned volume, now 
excellently translated, is the classic 
synthesis of del Vecchio’s thought. 

Prof. del Vecchio, famous Roman 
lecturer and author of fifty titles, re- 
volted against the juridical empir- 
icism of the 19th century and asserted 
with great vigor and persistence the 
philosophical underpinnings of civil 
and international Jaw. Unfortunately, 
he did not know, or at least did not 
accept, the scholastic approach to law. 
Unlike his famous contemporary, 
Francois Gény, the greatest Thomist 
jurist of our day, del Vecchio adapted 
neo-Kantianism as the true metaphys- 
“8 explanation of the natural moral 
aw. 

As a result of del Vecchio’s Kan- 
tianism a scholastic reader finds him- 
self in almost continual disagreement. 
Del Vecchio’s epistemology, for ex- 
ample (p.252 sqq.), is almost totally 
Kantian. He holds, moreover, that the 
existence of God cannot be shown by 
reason alone, which, of course, is con- 
trary to the Vatican Council. Even 
more important to the scope of this 
book are del Vecchio’s notions on the 
origin of the natural moral law; to him 
the natural law, eterna] and immut- 
able, originates not in the mind of 
God but in the nature of man. 

Granted these differences between 
del Vecchio’s theories and scholastic 


teaching, the two schools do, however, 
have similarities in their doctrine in 
the field of the social sciences. Their 
positions on the state, the nature of 
society and the international commu- 
nity run along parallel lines—always 
away from the far more widely held 
theories of legal positivism. For del 
Vecchio’s influential support on this 
matter the scholastic jurist may be 
grateful. 

Roscoe Pound once wrote that del 
Vecchio “thinks of man as both a so- 
cial and moral being, in this respect 
approaching Gény’s neo-scholastic- 
ism.” It can be disputed how close 
that approach really is. 

Del Vecchio’s neo-Kantianism aside, 
however, it should be stated that this 
volume is an unequaled treatment of 
all contemporary schools of jurispru- 
dence from a metaphysical point of 
view. As such it deserves the greatest 
attention by those professionally in- 
terested in the development of the 
philosophy of law, 

No review of del Vecchio’s master- 
piece would be complete without a 
word of commendation for the sym- 
pathetic and comprehensive foreword 
to this volume by Dr. Brendan F. 
Brown, former dean of the law school 
of Catholic University. 

Rosert F. Drinan 





CHALLENGE IN EASTERN EUROPE 





Ed. by C. E. Black. Rutgers U. 276p. 
$4 


This smal] volume of essays by various 
authors, concerned with the nations 
living between Germany and Russia 
and in the Danubian basin, contains 
two or three valuable studies. Jan H. 
Wszelaki’s essay on the industrial and 
social policies of the Communist re- 
gimes is a competent piece of work 
and Jacob B. Hoptner’s paper on the 
structure of the Soviet orbit is a good, 
enlightening summary. 

On the whole, however, the collec- 
tion seems to be rather a failure even 
in so far as it deals with the present 
times. As to the historical perspective, 
the volume presents a very poor show 
indeed. The retrospective views of its 
authors go nowhere beyond the 19th 
century. Thus, some of the most im- 
portant elements from which the pres- 
ent situation has grown are ignored. 
Branko Peelj’s paper on agrarianism 
interprets only one of the ideological 
roots of this situation—concealing, at 
the same time, the utter materialism 
of the agrarian movement which has 
made it—above all in Bulgaria, but 
also in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere 
—a natural ally of communism. 
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By John S. Johnson 


At Fatima, the Blessed Mother told us that meditation is the 
essential feature of the Rosary—mot the mere telling of the beads. 

But many persons, unschooled in the ways of formal prayer, 
are frightened at the prospect of meditation. 

Here, Mr. Johnson, by sharing the simple secret of his own 
methods shows how it is possible for anyone to fulfill Our Blessed 
Lady’s request for meditative devotion. 

The author's clear approach to the problem is made to order 
for those caught up in the feverish activity of day-to-day living. 
Here indeed is a fresh antidote for spiritual stagnation that will 
be welcomed by all who seek a deeper appreciation of Mary and 
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Hubert Ripka’s essay on liberalism 
is rather a queer joke. There never 
was any genuine Liberal movement in 
East Central Europe. Thomas Masa- 
ryk perhaps was a Liberal in the 
Anglo-Saxon concept of the word but, 
although he contributed much to the 
political disintegration of the Danu- 
bian region, he hardly ever influenced 
his compatriots in any ideologically- 
political way. Anyway, what is the 
use of having Masaryk’s work dis- 
cussed by one of the signatories of the 
infamous Communist manifesto of 
Ko3ice by which the last traces of 
Masaryk’s positive accomplishments 
were annihilated? 

Professor Deutsch, analyzing the 
problems and prospects of a federal- 
ization of East Central Europe, has 


written perhaps the best part of the 
volume. His realistic evaluation of the 
visions which conceive the East Cen- 
tral European federation as military 
security certainly reaches the roots of 
this difficult problem. 

The present reviewer is persuaded 
that it is, first and above all, with the 
European West that East Central 
Europe should be integrated—even if, 
at the same time, it is capable of 
achieving an economic type of a re- 
gional federation. If the integration 
with the West fails and a regional 
federation remains the only hope, it 
should by all means avoid assuming 
any sort of a military character and 
try, on the contrary, to transform the 
Danubian basin into a neutral eastern 
Switzerland. Boupan CHUDOBA 








KATHERINE 





By Anya Seton. Houghton-Mifilin. 


589p. $3.95 


Adult students of English history will 
find this a fascinating story of medi- 
eval times. Set in 14th-century Eng- 
land, it mirrors all the fanfare, pag- 
eantry, intrigue and evil of that era. 
The author’s note at the beginning 
and her Afterword authenticate the 
historical background of the novel. 
Miss Seton points out that it was her 
“anxious endeavor to use nothing but 
historical facts when these facts are 
known,” and she goes on to say: “I 
have tried never to distort time or 
place or character to suit my con- 
venience.” 

The reader’s patience is tried by a 
too-long introduction, but afterwards 
the story moves not only rapidly but 
turbulently, as befits the times. It is 
well told, with proper elements of sus- 
pense. But several events in Kather- 
ine’s life do occur with well-timed 
deus ex machina precision. In almost 
every case she is snatched from hair- 
breadth, frenzied situations just in the 
nick of time. 

Briefly, Katherine’s story is cen- 
tered around her association with John 
of Gaunt, whose paramour she be- 
comes after the death of her husband. 
Though John is a widower at that 
moment, he is betrothed to Costanza 
of Castile, whom he goes ahead and 
marries for purely political reasons. 
He and Katherine lead a furtive life, 
the knowledge of which becomes a 
source of public gossip and scandal. 
She bears him four children. Finally 
Katherine repents, does sincere pen- 
ance, and all ends happily for her. 

The characters, among whom is 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Katherine’s brother- 
in-law, are well-drawn, but keeping 
track of them is a major feat which 


is helped immeasurably by a family 
tree as a frontispiece. The foppish 
kings, the gossipy women, the ladies 
of ill-repute, the unscrupulous and 
overambitious nobles, the downtrod- 
den serfs—all are quite typical and 
true to form. John and Katherine are 
portrayed with clarity and discern- 
ment. 

The authentic aspects of clothes, 
food, sports, entertainment, castles, 
politics bespeaks a great deal of care- 
ful research and provide the correct 
backdrop for this daring love story. 
The one felicitous note is that Kath- 
erine’s repentance gives a dignified 
peace to the ending and allows good 
to conquer evil. 

It should be noted, however, that 
some parts are highly offensive. One 
is the Friar William’s breaking the 
seal of the confessional; another is the 
use of the phrase “buying” Masses 
for the dead. CATHERINE D. GausE 





THE HISTORY AN CHARACTER 
OF CALVINISM 





By John T. McNeill. Oxford. 466p. $6 


This is an ambitious book. In a single 
volume Prof. McNeill treats four big 
subjects: the German break from the 
Church under Zwingli; Calvin and the 
Protestant Revolt in Geneva; the 
spread of Calvinism in Europe and 
early America; and finally, Calvinism 
and modern issues. Each section re- 
ceives roughly the same number of 
pages. 

Prof. McNeill is an ordained Pres- 
byterian minister and professor emeri- 
tus of church history at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. His work is care- 
fully done with a sincere respect for 
historical fact as the author sees it. 
He makes no attempt to deny or ex- 
cuse the unpleasant and harsh facts in 
Calvin’s life, such as his part in the 
prosecution of Servetus. Instead, he 
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labors to explain how such things were 
not unusual for the time, and how 
Calvin’s enemies have exaggerated his 
harshness and overlooked his more 
humane qualities. 

In two important respects Prof. 
McNeill differs from the accepted in- 
terpretations of Calvin as a man and 
a theologian: 1) he insists that Calvin 
was not so much the lawyer-turned- 
theologian as the “humanist man of 
letters who after conversion made the 
Bible his literary study”; 2) he main- 
tains that Calvin used the New Testa- 
ment much more than the Old. Neither 
point is convincingly demonstrated, 
but they do suggest that in the past 
scholars may have stressed certain as- 
pects of Calvin’s character at the ex- 
pense of a rounded picture. 

Prof. McNeill has long been a strong 
supporter of the ecumenical move- 
ment in the Protestant churches. It is 
in this light that he studies Calvin, 
who, he maintains, gave Reformed 
Protestantism its “ecumenical impulse” 
—a thesis which has more weight 
against it than for it. This interpreta- 
tion of Calvinism presents historical as 
well as theological difficulties, which 
the author ignores in this volume. His 
thesis is that neither specific doctrines 
nor unity of organization are essential 
to the true church. “A recovery of the 
spirit of Calvinism,” he writes of the 
ecumenical movement, “does not re- 
quire a restoration of the entire sys- 
tem. Any such reappropriation is 
bound to be selective with respect to 
specific doctrines and practices.” All 
that he holds necessary is a “faithful 
response to the Scripture revelation 
of a sovereign and redeeming God.” 
Such distinctive Calvinist doctrines as 
predestination are not held by many 
whom Prof. McNeill considers true 


Calvinists. But this change in doctrine | 


does not seem to bother him, for Cal- 
vinism seems to resolve itself into an 
attitude or spirit more than anything 
else. 

The History and Character of Cal- 
vinism is a study that is factually ac- 
curate. The author does not repeat the 
old calumnies against the Catholic 
Church, nor is he interested in carry- 
ing on the older controversies. His aim 
is to sketch the history and explain the 
character vf Calvinism in a single 


volume. He must select his data from | 


the wealth of available material. This 
he does, naturally, to present as favor- 
able a picture of Calvinism as possible. 
This is especially true of the section on 
Calvinism and modern issues. Here, 
I believe, his selections are such as to 
present Calvinism in a brighter light 
than it deserves; even here, though, 
he admits that Calvinists have not 
followed a consistent line on racial, 
social and economic matters. 
Tuomas P, NEILL 
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MELBOURNE 


By David Cecil. Bobbs-Merrill. 450p. 
$5 


The first two parts of this memorable 
biography were published in 1939. 
They spanned the years from Mel- 
bourne’s birth in 1779 to his appoint- 
ment as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in 1827. The third and new part be- 
gins with Melbourne’s reluctant, cyni- 
cal and indolent transition, as a minor 
Government official, from the lucid, 
leisured 18th century to the confused 
and turbulent era of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Until his death in 1848 Melbourne 
remained singularly unimpressed with 
his new surroundings. Indeed, there 
were a great many things he did not 
like. He did not like the middle 
classes, nor reform, nor earnestness, 
energy and muddle-headedness. He 
was convinced that sensational re- 
forms did positive harm. By raising 
hopes that could never be fulfilled, 
they left people more discontented 
than ever. “I like what is tranquil and 
stable,” he once remarked. This sums 
up his political creed. 

True to form, when Melbourne was 
offered the leadership of England he 
hesitated. He did not want to be 
Prime Minister. The new position 
would mean more work and respon- 
sibility, more committees and deputa- 
tions. It would mean humoring the 
King and keeping Whig politicians in 
order; it would mean less time than 
ever to read the early Christian Fath- 
ers and flirt with Mrs. Norton. On the 
other hand, he did not like to let 
down his friends and his party by re- 
fusing. In the end he accepted, be- 
lieving that his Government could not 
last very long. 

But just when he thought that his 
difficult, frustrated, unrewarding day 
of eminence was over, William IV 
died and Victoria became Queen. 
Melbourne was 58 and he did not 
intend, if he could help it, that the 
new monarch, a child of 18, should 
be as hostile to the Government as 
the old one had been. He therefore 
became Victoria’s confidential secre- 
tary and adviser. 

The Queen thought him wise and 
benignant; he was also extremely 
handsome, an accomplished master in 
the art of pleasing women, and one 
of the most fascinating talkers in 
Europe. Melbourne, in this relation- 
ship, entered the most brilliant and 
satisfying phase of his whole history. 
Victoria amused him, touched him, 
stirred his admiration and won his 
heart. 

When the Whigs were soundly 
beaten in 1841, Melbourne quietly 








and gracefully took his leave of Vic- 
toria and settled down to the new, 
humdrum phase of his life. But he 
missed Victoria terribly. The hand- 
some, genial old gentleman, who 
swore and chuckled at club and din- 
ner table, bore within his breast a 
starved and aching heart. He lingered 
on for six more years, but the rest of 
his life was no more than a sad chron- 
icle of decaying faculties and declin- 
ing spirits. 

This is one of the great biographies 
of our time, highly competent in re- 
search and interpretation, graceful and 
urbane in style, a rare blend of com- 
passion and sophistication, a deft and 
sparkling portrait of one of England’s 
lesser statesmen who regarded the vul- 
gar 19th century with bland, philo- 
sophical, uncomprehending eyes. 

Joun J. O'Connor 





THE WELL OF THE SILENT HARP 





By James Barke. Macmillan. 351p. 
$3.75 


James Barke ends his series of novels 
on the life of Robert Burns with this 
fifth volume. The book spans the last 
five years of the poet’s life in Dum- 
fries; years, as Mr. Barke notes, “like 
most years of his life, years of ill- 
rewarded drudgery shot through with 
pain and shadowed in tragedy, but 
... years of fulfilment and intellec- 
tual and spiritual vigour.” 

It is significant that Mr. Barke re- 
states, as he has done for the four 
previous volumes, his purpose in 
dramatizing Burns in novel form. It is 
the only way, he feels, that he can 
bring the poet to life. And this he 
has done quite adequately, not a little 
of his success being due to the com- 
munication of his own great love for 
Burns. 

These are the years of final re- 
sponsibility in many ways, with Burns 
working as an exciseman for the Gov- 
ernment to support his wife and fam- 
ily. And what a remarkable wife she 
is! Mr. Barke is perhaps too intent 
on capturing the poet’s passionate love 
and loyalty for Jean and the children. 
But Burns was a man of many com- 
plexities, and in the long run it is to 
Mr. Barke’s credit that he so insis- 
tently reveals those varying emotions 
that formed him. 

Again, it is to the author’s credit 
that he has not ignored the importance 
of the historical background of which 
the poet was so much a part. It was a 
background of social and political re- 
volt in England and Scotland, and the 
corresponding drama of the French 
Revolution, which allowed Burns’ tre- 
mendous love for human nature and 
human equality to find a concrete and 
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contemporary theme in political song. 

The pages come alive with the 
richness and vigor of Burns’ personal- 
ity: his unerring sense of reality, his 
sensitivity and understanding and, 
above all, his tremendous compassion 
and love of human nature. In Mr. 
Barke’s precise and honest hand, the 
poet moves among friends, enemies 
and loved ones, actively a participant 
in but always, in his greatness, above 
the rather narrow Dumfries world. 

There are few things which do not 
ring wholly true in this work. This 
reviewer could legitimately question 
only one disturbing note, that of Mr. 
Barke’s emphasis on the rather trivial 
social blunder which he claims alien- 
ated Burns from the Dumfries society. 
Burns’ reaction rings true only in its 
extreme sensitivity, but what of that 
sense of humor and honesty which 
Mr. Barke has so carefully revealed 
in numerous other situations? This 
seems a novelist’s device that simply 
does not work. For it is this incident 
which is used to prelude the poet’s 
final swift decline. 

But it is a small matter to dispute. 
In a volume so filled with Burns’ love 
for living, these last days are a finely 
drawn balance, and the terrible and 
ironic poverty of his family—fear of 
which haunted Burns throughout his 
life—is a tragic and moving end. 

Patricia KAcIN 





ROMA ORANTE 





By G. Pendola and T. Piccari. “Sil- 
vana” Editoriale D’Arte. Milan. 3825p. 


Here is a work of love and a thing 
of beauty. It is without doubt the 
most charming book about Rome that 
we are likely to see for many a day. 
Its authors, Msgr. Pendola, Promoter 
of Justice in the Holy Roman Rota, 
and Dominican Father Piccari, pro- 
fessor of fine arts at the Angelicum, 
have compiled the material for this 
book on the life of prayer in the 
Eternal City with consummate good 
taste and high competence. Moreover, 
their work has been executed with a 
craftsmanship we Americans are not 
accustomed to expect from our print- 
ers and bookbinders. 

This is a picture book. So, even 
without benefit of Italian, a reader can 
let it talk to him in the universal lan- 
guage of light and shadow, color and 
form. Next to a sky-coach ticket to 
Rome, Roma Orante is the best pos- 
sible way to visit the city of the 
Caesars and the Popes. In fact, one 
who sees Rome through this book is 
almost sure to visit more of Rome’s 
monuments (and see them, inciden- 
tally, from a far more advantageous 
angle) than he would if he “did” 
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Rome in three months of guided tours. | 
The full-page color reproductions | 


are extraordinarily well-done. There 
is one of graffiti or scribblings done on 
marble by Christians of the first or 
second century—a prayer to Peter and 
Paul. There is a detail of Raphael's 
Transfiguration and another of Christ 
in triumph with His Mother at the 
Final Judgment—a magnificent detail 
from the Sistine Chapel. Scattered 
throughout the book, too, are snippets 
of 16th- and 17th-century maps of 
Rome, many of which could still serve 
to guide a footsore tourist of the 20th 
century. 

The black-and-white pictures with 
which Roma Orante abounds are so 


much alive that they catch the warmth | 


of the sun on the ruins of the Forum 
and show us the worn spots in the 
tiling of a church. And here, of course, 
as one can expect in a book devoted 
to Rome at prayer, are churches and 
shrines by the score. Big ones and 
little, famous basilicas and tiny way- 
side stops, St. Peter’s in all its moods, 
graceful Romanesque and the bloom 
of the Baroque. Everywhere the cam- 
era catches priests and people doing 
exactly what the book’s title says they 
do in Rome. 

The American wide-screen movie 
has recently shown us in Roman Holi- 
day that Rome has romantie scenery 
galore for musical comedies and boy- 
girl stories. We are likely to be in for 
a spate of them in the months to 
come, But these are pictures of what 
Rome is really about. This book will 
not only foster devotion. It is a source 
book for the historian of the Church’s 
art and architecture as well. A chrono- | 
logical index ef the monuments and 
documents reproduced enables the 
fortunate owner of this volume to 
browse at will up and down the cen- 
turies of Roman and Christian art- 
history. 

The volume, now being readied for 
publication here, should win many 
friends. TuHurRsSTON Davis 
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And now the Pharisees . . . met to- | 
gether; and one of them, a lawyer, | 
put a question to try Him: Master, 
which commandment in the law is 
the greatest? (Matt. 22:34-36; Gospel 
for 17th Sunday after Pentecost). 


The question the Pharisees put to our 
Lord is pertinent in the extreme: after 
all, or rather, before all, we created 
men should somehow discover what it 
is that we must do first in this world, 
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in order that we may habitually put 
that obligation first in our thinking 
and give it strict priority in our doing. 

The Incarnate Son of God answers 
the question not only with His usual 
firmness and clarity, but even abun- 
dantly, for He defines both our first 
moral duty and our second. In each 
instance we are required to love. Our 
first task in life is to love God. Our 
second is to love people. 

The mere fact that we are given a 
positive mandate to love ought to 
provoke a serious man to a certain 
amount of serious reflection. Do we 
commonly think of love as something 
that can be ordered or commanded? 
We deal here with a divine impera- 
tive. It must therefore be possible and 
reasonable to command love. Yet we 
all tend to feel that loving everybody 
is just too much. The conclusion is in- 
escapable: there must be something 
very wrong with the ordinary or pop- 
ular concept of love. 

The difficulty about attacking the 
easy, absurd, sentimental notion of 
love is that any honest challenge on 
the subject is almost always misunder- 
stood. It must be insisted that when 
a man questions the romantic theory 
of love, he is not questioning love. 
When I demand that strong human 
affection amount to something more 
substantial than soft moonlight, sweet 
music and a certain palpitation of the 
heart, I really am not denying that 
love is beautiful, If the conscientious 
commentator on men and mores sug- 
gests that love ought surely to be an 
experience rather finer and loftier than 
sense-titillation, why is he con- 
sidered to be demeaning and be- 
littling the whole shining phenomenon 
of human affection and devotion? 
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Clearly, of course, it is precisely the 
sensitive aspect of love that cannot 
be commanded. With no particular 
apology to all the degraded and de- 
grading whoop-de-do that goes with 
evangelistic revivalism, we of the 
Catholic Church cheerfully maintain 
that we are not directly or actually 
commanded to love God with our 
emotions, We are cheerful about the 
matter because we are always relieved 
to discover again how reasonable al- 
mighty God is in not ordering us mor- 
tals to do what we either cannot do, 
or can do only with enormous diffi- 
culty or palpable insincerity. 

Educated as we knowing moderns 
are by such sapient agencies as Holly- 
wood, the soap opera and Tin Pan 
Alley, we find it staggeringly strange 
to conceive and concede that love, 
whether human or divine in its object, 
can function admirably without bene- 
fit (if that be the word) of concomi- 
tant emotion of any sort. Marriage, for 
not a few starry-eyed romantics, must 
indeed be the experience of a life- 
time, though possibly not quite in the 
sense previously anticipated. 

True love has very little to do with 
the way a person feels at a particular 
moment, and nothing whatever to do 
with the moon, the tides, the hour, 
the season and the weather. Love is 
action. Love is service. Love is what 
a man does. So Christ always describes 
love. The man who loves Me is the 
man who keeps the commandments 
he has from Me. And, This is the 
greatest love a man can show, that he 
should lay down his life for his friends. 
The two great commandments are not 
muted melodies, as of first and second 
violins, which move to tears. They 
are trumpet-calls to action. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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HAYRIDE. According to all the ad- 
vance notices that came to this desk, 
Dear Charles, with tempestuous Tal- 
lulah starred in the leading role, was 
scheduled to be the first Broadway 
opening of the season. Barron Howard 
and Jack Stone jumped t= gun, how- 
ever, presenting Hayride at the Forty- 
Eighth Street two evenings before 
Charles arrived at the Morosco. 
Billed as a hillbilly folk musical, 
Hayride is a company of provincial 
performers singing and playing coun- 
try music. None of the cast is well- 
known on Broadway or in Hollywood, 
though three, The Coon Creek Girls, 
were invited to Washington to sing 
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for the Queen of England and her 
consort, and have been made Ken- 
tucky colonels. Most of the others are 
radio and TV celebrities and a few 
have done stints in night clubs or 
specialties in films. Practically all of 
them are familiar names to buyers of 
records with a leaning toward folk 
music, 

Their Broadway appearance, giving 
them an opportunity to smile back 
at the audience and respond to calls 
for an encore, should be an invaluable 
experience for them, amply rewarded 
at the box office. Anyone with a taste 
for folk music will find the show a 
delightful festival of the music born 
in the hearts of the nation’s workers— 
farmers, lumberjacks and _ section 
gangs. It is the music America loves. 
It remains to be seen, however, if the 
Broadway audience is not too blasé to 
appreciate unpretentious country 
music. 


THE PONY CART by I. B. Joselow 
at the Theatre de Lys revolves around 
an off-stage elderly sex deviate who 
induces little girls to disrobe by offer- 
ing them candy. The parents of the 
girls lack the courage to make a public 
issue because the pervert is a member 
of a rich and respected family—until 
the daughter of the high-school prin- 
cipal becomes involved. 

All that need be said of this play 
is that the author handles a dirty sub- 
ject without handling it in a dirty 
way. But why handle it at all? The 
problem (the preferential treatment 
of a well-to-do sexual pervert found 
perpetrating actions for which a poor 
person would be jailed) is a real prob- 
lem. To deal with it at all, without 
merely catering to prurient curiosity, 
a writer would have to show unusual 
genius, to say the least. This author 
doesn’t. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE LITTLE KIDNAPPERS are not 
in the kidnap business at all. Rather 
they are two small orphan lads in a 
bleak Nova Scotia farming region 
fifty years ago who quite innocently 
carry away a baby they find alone in 
a field. While the grown-ups in the 
community are combing the area for 
the criminals, the oblivious youngsters 
are lavishing on the infant the soli- 
citous, even if somewhat unorthodox, 
care they would have given to the 
puppy they have not been allowed to 
have. 

Scenarist Neil Patterson and direc- 


tor Philip Leacock have used this in- 
cident as a catalyst serving to make 
a bitter old man (Duncan Macrae) 
take stock of himself. The old man is 
the children’s grandfather and what 
with his joyless and repressive re- 
ligious beliefs, his autocratic rule over 
his household, his brooding sense of 
personal failure and his insistence on 
calling his Dutch neighbors murderers 
because his son was killed in the Boer 
War, he is a thoroughly unlovable 
character. 

Thanks to the picture’s perceptive 
shadings and regard for human values, 
however, he is not a monster, and his 
agonizing reappraisal of himself is 
managed convincingly. This modest 
British film gets a number of other 
things right, including the peripheral 
relationships among family and neigh- 
bors and a feeling for the stark exis- 
tence in the far-from-prosperous Scot- 
tish settlement. Most of all, its young- 
sters—nine-year-old Jon Whiteley and 
five-year-old Vincent Winter—have a 
real boy’s unstudied naturalness and 
rather terrifying matter-of-factness, 
which adults should find extremely 
winning. (United Artists) 


DRAGNET. After the alarming suc- 
cession of crooked cops in recent 
films, Joe Friday, who is patently in- 
corruptible and tough-mindedly rec- 
onciled to his $1.82 hourly take-home 
pay, is a pleasant relief. Friday, of 
course, is the fictional detective ser- 
geant of the Los Angeles Police Force 
whom Jack Webb has promoted from 
the hero of a documentary-type crime 
program on radio and more recently 
on TV into a million-dollar corpora- 
tion and something of a national in- 
stitution. 

For his first excursion into the ex- 
pansive medium of the feature-length 
big-screen film Webb has stuck ten- 
aciously to the show’s original format 
and has managed as a result to avoid 
most of the crime-movie clichés. The 
crime to which Friday and his partner, 
Frank Smith (Ben Alexander), are as- 
signed is a murder. It is anything but 
a typical movie murder. The victim is 
a small-time hoodlum, the identity of 
whose killers is known to the audience 
from the beginning and to the detec- 
tives almost as soon. What the heroes 
are chiefly concerned with, to the ex- 
clusion of extraneous melodrama, is 
the collecting, by investigation and in- 
terrogation, of enough evidence to get 
a grand jury to indict. 

Webb, who is his own director, has 
learned the value of striking camera 
angles from working with a 16-inch 
screen and has also picked up, appar- 
ently from the short-lived 8D cycle, a 
technique for projecting a murder or 
a fist fight in uncomfortably graphic 
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fashion. Even so, the picture’s great- 


est asset—its flair for sharply individ- | 


ualizing minor characters, mostly by 
means of dialog—is directly traceable 
to its radio origins. 


This gift for fresh and vivid detail | 


illuminates the film’s police routine 


and its scrutiny of a parade of eccen- | 


tric witnesses and repellent under- 
world figures with a sense of actuality 
and, what is more important for the 
family, a sense of humen compas- 
sion. (Warner) Morra WALSH 





RECORDINGS 











Dvorak: Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, 
Op. 95 (“From the New World”). 
Symphony Orchestra of Radio Leip- 
zig, Gerhard Pfliiger conductor. 
Urania URRS 7-3. 1-12” disc. $3.50 


ScHuBERT: Symphony No, 7 in C 
Major. Symphony 
Radio Berlin, Arthur Rother con- 


ductor. Urania URRS 7-1. 1-12” | 


disc. $3.50 


While the market is flooded with 
cheap records of inferior quality, it is 
gratifying to find one of the major 


record companies putting out records / 


of the caliber of these and charging a 
popular price for them. These samples 
of Urania’s Request Series are as fine 
as any performances we have heard. 
The engineering is of the same high 
quality as Urania’s regular series, and 
that is tops as far as we are concerned. 
The price makes it possible for the 
buyer to have two records for little 
more than the price of one of the reg- 
ular series twelve-inch records. The 
only disadvantage we can see is the 
lack of program notes on the backs of 
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the jackets. But the compositions cho- | 


sen for the Request Series are well- | 


known and therefore there is little 
need for explanation. 


RACHMANINOFF: Songs. MOusSORGSKY: 
The Nursery. Maria Kurenko so- 
prano, Vsevolod Pastukhoff piano. 
Capitol P 8265. 1-12” disc. $5.7 


Maria Kurenko has won acclaim in 
concerts throughout Europe and 
America, but record listeners have had 
little opportunity to hear her. This 
record combines an excellent voice 
and very interesting songs. Rachmani- 
noff’s orchestral works are far better 
known than his vocal works. The per- 
fect combination of the meter of the 
words and music in his songs is n0 
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- doubt due to his lifelong interest in 
_ and love of the works of the great 


Russian poets. Miss Kurenko, who was 
a student and friend of Rachmaninoff, 
has chosen some of the most popular 
of his songs. Her best singing is found 
in “Oh, Cease thy Singing,” “Maiden 
Fair” and the well-known “Vocalise.” 

Moussorgsky’s song cycle The Nur- 
sery is a charming group in which the 
composer of the impressive Boris 
Godounoff was able, in words and 
music, to portray the simple reactions 
of a child to everyday experiences. 


I Miss Kurenko captures the spirit of 
the child, the nurse and the mother. 
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Capitol’s engineering job is an ex- 
cellent one. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 23 in F 
Minor, Op. 57 (“Appassionata”) 
and Sonata No, 21 in C Major, Op. 
53 (“Waldstein”). Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki piano. Capitol P 8264. 1-12” 
disc. $5.70 


Written in the period which produced 
the Eroica Symphony, the Fourth 
Piano Concerto and the Rasoumovsky 
Quartets, these popular sonatas show 
the great master experimenting with 
harmonies and tonalities in ways that 
shocked his contemporaries but pro- 
duced works of grandeur with greater 
dimensions than he had written earlier. 

Though well-known to American 
concert audiences, Sascha Gorodnitzki 
is not frequently heard on recordings. 
This latest release by Capitol is a 
happy combination of virtuosity, 
power and intelligent interpretation 
with some of the finest recorded piano 
tone we have heard. 


RicHarD Strauss: Suite for Wind 
Group in B Flat Major, Op. 4 and 
Serenade for Wind Group in E Flat 
Major, Op. 7. Vienna Philharmonic 
Wind Group. Westminster WL 
5185. 1-12” disc. $5.95 


These interesting and long-overlooked 
works for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons, contra bassoon and horns were 
written not long after Strauss studied 
instrumentation at the Gymnasium, 
and they demonstrate his familiarity 
with orchestral instruments. Strauss 
also had other associations with or- 
chestral instruments, for he was an 
accomplished violinist as well as a 
pianist and often participated in per- 
formances of chamber music. His 
father played the French horn. 

Aside from pure enjoyment, this 
recording will give the listener an 
excellent opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the voices of the 
woodwind instruments. Westminster’s 
engineering has recorded them with 
lifelike trueness. Puyurs Gass 














THREE BOOKS FOR YOUR 


Spiritual Keading 


That We May Have Hope 


Few books encompass so much readable yet precise theology for 
the priest, the religious and the layman. This is an unusual book 
of virile spirituality based on the epistles of the Sundays and 
some of the feasts, and written by an author of great natural 
gifts enriched by a life of intimate contact with Holy Scripture, 
the Fathers of the Church, and with ancient and modern literature. 


William A. Donaghy, S.J. $3.50 


In Him Was Life 


Everyday living and thinking is the theme the author weaves 
into the gospels of the Sundays and feasts. Through its pages 
the reader comes to appreciate the privilege and value of par- 
ticipation in the Sacrifice of the Mass. The author joins the 
Mass with all the big and little things of daily life—marriage, 
the family, the care of children; money and recreation, pain and 


suffering, and the daily job. 


John P. Delaney, S.J. $1.35 


God in Our House 


This is a delightful and clear series of simple conversations be- 
tween a father and mother and their five children. The book is a 
picture rather than a story—a picture of a Catholic family, like 
any good Catholic family, as it realizes the great relationships 
between itself and God, and between God and each of its members. 
The author's children supply the ideas which he turns into a simple 
and beautiful explanation of the Sunday gospels. 


Joseph A. Brieg $2.50 


THE AMERICA PRESS e 70 East 45th Street @ New York 17,N. Y. 
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THATTUTNATINHTTE 


otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with order 


AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED: Man to 
earn $150 up per week. Long needed in- 
vention. Advertised worldwide. Prospects 
everywhere. Full or part time. Exclusive. 
No investment. Free use of samples. Write 
Red Comet, Inc. Dept. 393-M, Littleton, 
Colorado. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON & BELLOC BOOKS. 200 
titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago 13, Illinois. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. // Christ 
made Christmas cards. Cards made by 
monks of St. Benedict, expressing the 
true spirit of Christmas. Assortments or 
individual cards. Names imprinted. Write 
Conception Abbey Press, Box 41, Con- 
ception, Mo. 





HANOI! BOYSTOWN must find new home. 
300 orphan boys need home, food, cloth- 
ing. Address: Hanoi Boystown, 148 Main, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5}2”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





TIRED? Run down? Need rest and good 
food? Write Stella Maris Rest House, 
Newport, R. I. Permanent home for re- 
tired ladies. Daily Mass. Reasonable rates. 
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Education, then and now 


’ Eprror: Mrs. Groom’s Feature “X” 


about children not appreciating an 
education when it is forced upon 
them (Am. 9/11) is indeed provoca- 
tive. I think, however, that she has 
vastly oversimplified the problem. 

First of all, our economic system 
is geared to keeping our children in 
school for a specified length of time. 
The effect upon the labor market of 
a great influx of untrained people 
could be disastrous. 

Again, Mrs. Groom forgets that one 
reason why children of a generation 
ago learned well and rapidly was 
that, by and large, only the brighter 
children remained in school. 

(Mrs.) Patricia M. Joyce 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A word for Graham Greene 
Eprror: Rev. Louis Doyle, S.J., it 
seems to me, has sound critical logic 
on his side when he says in his letter 
of Sept. 18 that Graham Greene’s 
“taste for moral questions is much 
greater than his talent.” In The Heart 
of the Matter, for instance, surely it 
was not necessary for the hero to com- 
mit adultery in order to show pity 
and sympathy. Artistically and logic- 
ally, the premise and conclusion seem 
at fault. 

Still, can we dismiss Greene’s work 
so readily as Fr. Doyle seems to do? 
Granted that he does not succeed to 
satisfy us fully, either artistically or 
morally, he is still waging the battle 
against the Pharisees. When so much 
current Catholic writing is geared to 
an adolescent level, we need writers 
for adults who must face the world as 
it is and men as they are, with their 
problems and aspirations, their weak- 
ness and their heroism. There are 
sinners, and some need a helping hand, 
not pharisaical condemnation. 

Graham Greene’s work is imbued 
with the relation between Catholicism 
and charity and compassion for the 
sinner, such as Christ had. From the 
behavior of some self-righteous Cath- 
olics. one would never suspect there 
was any. B. BETTINGER 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Asia for Asians” 

Epiror: Your recent editorial “Asia 
for Asians” (9/11), while containing 
many good observations on the threat 
of communism to East and West alike, 
is somewhat blind to the cold facts. 
“Asia for Asians” can hardly be called 
an overworked slogan, now without 
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meaning, politically or culturally. 

To speak of India alone, for two 
centuries she was drained of her re- 
sources and forced to dance the Brit- 
ish tune. This fact remains, regardless 
of the great good England may have 
done there. The French still have sey- 
eral pockets of Indian soil which they 


! 


refuse to give up. The Portuguese are| 


maintaining their claim on Goa. 


You are quite right when you say, 


“Europe and America do have a con- 
tinuing interest in Asia.” But, in view 
of the above facts, is it strange that 
Mr. Nehru (after years in a British 
jail for demanding his country’s free- 
dom) should suspect the West's “in- 
terest” in India’s welfare? Also, is it 
strange that a country with a rich and 
ancient culture should revive that heri- 
tage with her new freedom, and ig- 
nore, at least for the time, the long. 
imposed culture of a proud colonial 
power? I do not think AMERICA hag 
been sympathetic or fair to the present 
mind of India and the East. 
GeraLp A. DrINANE, S.J. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Happy reader 

Eprror: For some time I have wanted 
to tell you how much good I am get 
ting from Amenica. I suppose people 
have different reasons for reading it 
To many it is an easy way to geta 
well-rounded review of all the news. 
But to me it is much more than that 

Rather late, I am beginning to get 
my education. I came into the Chureh 
about a year ago; and such a new: 
comer could easily go wrong without 
a safe guide to opinions on national 
and world problems. AmEnrica is my 
guide. 

As an example, I had formed an 
opinion in favor of a “right to work’ 
bill and was only set straight by 4 
close study of America and the Cath 
olic Mind. 

Reading AMenica is building up my 
vocabulary considerably. I find af 
average of one new word to evely 
article. I write it down on a sheet 
paper kept for just that purpose. Then 
I make a point of using such newly 
acquired words. 

My goal is to write for the Catholic 
press, and to this end I am taking 
correspondence course from Loyola 
University in Chicago. 

Thank you for a magazine in which 
I can place complete confidence as@ 
help in educating myself as a Catholic. 

HazeL M. WuitE 

Mountain Grove. Mo. 
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